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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Each month brings heart-warming and encouraging letters. Heartwarm- 
ing because it is good to know that our efforts to publish an honest, straight- 
forward socialist magazine are appreciated; encouraging because one of our 
primary aims is to bring the socialist message to young people and there is 
some evidence that we are succeeding. In September we received this note: 

The last issue of MR was really a honey, Enjoyed every page of it 
and felt strengthened, which is even more important. 

The emphasized words are of special importance to us. If we can suc- 
ceed, even in small measure, in strengthening our readers in this period when 
strength and solidarity are so necessary on the Left, then surely MR is 
filling a most urgent need. 

In October we received a letter which, after approving certain features 
of MR, continued as follows: 

I want to thank you, also, for MR in general. I am a college student 
and am sorry to say that in many colleges these days it is difficult to 


(continued on inside back cover) 

















REVIEW OF THE MONTE 


AFTER THE ELECTION 


The election of Eisenhower means that Big Business rule will be 
more direct, barefaced, and ruthless than it has been under preceding 
Democratic administrations. The political influence of Eisenhower’s 
military friends and of out-and-out fascists like McCarthy is sure to 
be increased. 

The chief domestic business at hand for the new Republican ad- 
ministration will doubtless be of two kinds. First, the rapacious de- 
mands of the big corporations for tidelands oil, for hydro-electric 
power, and for a thousand-and-one other concessions and subsidies 
at the public expense are waiting to be taken care of. Second, the 
bargaining strength of the unions must be reduced—most likely 
through some such measure as the NAM-backed Lucas Bill (HR 
8091) which would outlaw industry-wide strikes and enforce collec- 
tive bargaining on a plant level. To cover up this colossal program 
of grand larceny and union busting, the Nixons and McCarthys will 
be encouraged to step up their campaign of redbaiting and hysteria- 
mongering. We predict that it won’t be long before any one who 
questions the God-given right of Big Business to unlimited profits 
will be branded a Communist and dealt with accordingly. By the 
same token, the cowardly liberals and labor leaders who have tried 
to redbait their own way to respectability are soon going to learn 
the hard way that anti-Communism is merely the artillery barrage 
which precedes a general assault on everything that obstructs the 
hunt for profits. 

Eisenhower's triumph is likewise a triumph for the most vora- 
cious and predatory imperialists, the lords of oil and heavy industry 
who have been scouring the crust of the earth for new and cheap 
sources of raw material. It is no accident that Tom Dewey, chief 
political lieutenant of the Rockefeller interests, was one of the first 
to come out for Ike’s candidacy and played a key role in his cam- 
paign throughout. And if anyone is naive enough to imagine that 
Taft & Co., sure to be firmly entrenched in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, are “isolationists” who will neutralize the eastern “inter- 
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nationalist” wing of the GOP, they are in for a speedy disillusion- 
ment. Taft’s brand of isolationism—as distinct from the isolationist 
sentiment of some sections of the population in the Middle West— 
has no relation to withdrawal from foreign affairs. It is isolationist 
only in the sense that it wants the United States to dominate the 
world alone and free from all commitments to other imperialist pow- 
ers; its aversion to European entanglements is simply a reflection of 
its determination to maintain a free hand on a global scale. The 
Taft wing of the GOP, far from acting as a brake on Eisenhower, 
will be constantly egging him on to a more arrogant and aggressive 
policy. 

The Eisenhower administration will not only inherit the Cold 
War policies of Truman and Acheson; it will also inherit a long Re- 
publican tradition in foreign affairs—a tradition which goes back at 
least as far as the blatant imperialism of the McKinley administra- 
tion and which has habitually relied on the Big Stick, the dollar, and 
the marines; a tradition which includes fanatical hatred of the Soviet 
Union and “Bolshevism” generally, as well as determined opposition 
to a strong China; a tradition which is unencumbered and unem- 
barrassed by memories of the Good Neighbor, Lend-Lease, and 
UNRRA. To the “Seven Points” of Acheson and Truman will now 
be added not only the “Liberation” of Dulles and Eisenhower—the 
two formulas are, after all, hardly more than alternative ways of 
expressing a policy of implacable enmity to the USSR—but also 
the whole weight of a Manifest Destiny of which the Republican 
“greats” of the past have been the chief architects and champions.* 

The broad lines of Republican policy can be reasonably guessed 
at. West Germany and Japan, which already under the Truman ad- 
ministration have become increasingly the centers of United States 
policy, are likely to play the key role. These two countries, as at 
present constituted, are have-not imperialist powers whose relative 
industrial strength is rapidly expanding. (Chart 1 of the UN’s World 
Economic Report, 1950-51 lists 30 countries, 23 in the capitalist 
camp and 7 in the socialist camp, in the order of the magnitude of 
increases of industrial production in 1951 as compared to 1950: 
Japan is at the top of the list and West Germany is seventh behind 
Hungary, Romania, Poland, Luxembourg, and East Germany.) They 
both have revanchist claims against countries in the socialist camp; 
they both have large untapped reserves of military manpower. What 
has held back the Truman administration from staking all its chips 
on the Germans and Japanese has been fear of antagonizing Britain 


‘ * We expect to publish in an early issue a highly revealing study of Re- 
publican foreign policy by William Appleman Williams, author of “A Second 
Look at Mr. X,” MR, August 1952. 
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and France and ultimately wrecking the Cold War alliance that has 
been so painfully and expensively put together in the postwar period. 
The Republicans are not likely to be long held back by such 
inhibitions, 

Reliance on West Germany and Japan has many attractions for 
United States imperialism. Not only—so it seems—can these countries 
provide the hundreds of divisions which are required to fight a war 
against the USSR and China and which the American people have 
so far refused to raise at home, but also they can be bought off 
relatively cheaply (at the expense of the smaller countries of Europe 
and Southeast Asia and by promises of all kinds of Lebensraum in 
Russia and China), while the United States, freed from dependence 
on Britain and France, can proceed to the pleasant business of swal- 
lowing the British and French empires while righteously pretending 
to fight for the independence and economic development of the back- 
ward countries. 


At first sight, this policy seems sure-fire. West Germany and 
Japan are almost certain to play ball—for the present. After all, 
why should the German and Japanese imperialists not take whatever 
they can get when it is offered to them on a silver platter? And the 
only drawback from the American point of view, loss of Anglo- 
French military support, is apparently not very serious because Bri- 
tain and France have already proved incapable of building up real 
military strength anyway. If everything should go “according to 
plan,” the Republicans could look forward to an enormous aggran- 
dizement of the American economic empire, to the building up of 
two militarily strong junior partners, and eventually to a situation 
in which the socialist world could be challenged and if necessary 
crushed by American bombs and German and Japanese troops. 


What’s wrong with this picture? Well, plenty. And most of it 
stems from the twin assumptions that American imperialism is much 
stronger and smarter than it really is and that all the rest of the 
world is much weaker and stupider than it really is. 


There is no assurance that the British and French will meekly 
allow themselves to be skinned alive for the greater glory of Amer- 
ican Big Business; there is no assurance that the peoples presently 
in the British and French empires will permit themselves to be trans- 
ferred to any one else’s empire; there is no assurance that German 
and Japanese imperialists, after they have gotten what they can from 
the Americans, will play out the role of catspaw in an anti-socialist 
strategy that could end only in disaster for them; and, finally, there 
is no assurance that the socialist world will sit quietly by and watch 
the Americans organize a new coalition against it. There is not much 
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chance that any of these things will happen, and the chance that 
all will happen is so small as to be altogether negligible. 


What’s more, the Republicans take office at a moment when 
the capitalist world is threatened by economic depression as at no 
time since the 1930s. Had they come to power in 1944 or 1948, they 
would at least have had an opportunity to get their bearings before 
being forced to face up to what promises to be a whole series of 
crises and emergencies. As James Reston says in the New York 
Times (November 9) : 


Then it would have been comparatively easy for the Re- 
publicans to govern effectively in a period of world prosperity. 
. . » But the world market is no longer wide open, the world 
demand for goods is not nearly so far ahead of the world supply 
as it was in the Truman years, and the problem coming up is 
not so much that of production, but the problem of distribution, 
which has caused more political headaches for more governments 
in our generation than almost any other. 


Yes, indeed. And one does not have to be a genius to understand 
that of all political parties in the world, none is worse prepared by 
tradition and experience for the task of coping with depressions than 
the Republican Party of this country. 


Republican dreams of world leadership—or even of “free world” 
leadership—could hardly be more flimsy and unrealistic. Internation- 
al economic crisis; alienation of the British and French long before 
West Germany and Japan have built up their military strength; ris- 
ing national liberation and social revolutionary movements through- 
out the colonial and underdeveloped areas of the world—these are 
likely to be the realities in the period ahead. In short, all the con- 
tradictions of the capitalist world, which have been gradually grow- 
ing in depth and intensity in the last few years, will be aggravated 
under Republican rule in the United States. And for the very same 
reasons, magnificent new opportunities will open up to the countries 
of the socialist world to come forward as the moral and diplomatic 
champions of national independence and social progress—not only 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America but in western Europe as well. 


What does all this mean? That there is after all no danger of 
war? That from now on we need only sit back quietly and wait 
for the contradictions of capitalism to put everything to rights? 

Of course not. 

The danger of war is as great as ever, perhaps even greater. 
United States foreign policy has long been headed for shipwreck. 
Under Eisenhower, the crisis may well come sooner and be bigger. 
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And when it does come, the Republicans, paced by their “isolation- 
ist”-fascist hatemongers, are more likely than the Democrats to 
“flee forward” into the catastrophe of World War III. 


At home, naked rule of Big Business and intensified suppression 
of civil liberties. Abroad, ruthless imperialism and unabated danger 
of war. That is what we have to expect from the Republicans. 


Let no one underestimate the dangers of the situation. But at 
the same time let us be clear that this is no time for defeatism or 
despair. Along with the dangers go opportunities, and it is up to all 
of us who understand what is happening to make the most of them. 


The disintegration of the capitalist coalition will be an enormous 
stimulant to the progressive and peace-loving forces of the world. 
Nations which have been chained to the American war machine by 
their own craven ruling classes will see that the struggle to regain 
their independence and protect their national interests is far from 
hopeless; peoples who have become all but resigned to endless in- 
flation and impoverishment will again catch a glimpse of the rising 
living standards which could easily be realized in a world at peace. 
In all such countries, progressive political movements should be re- 
vitalized and strengthened, and their every success should set up a 
chain reaction throughout the capitalist world warning the American 
imperialists that if they set the world afire they themselves will be 
the surest victims. 


At a time like this, the American Left, small as it is, has a highly 
responsible task to perform. We must tell the world the truth about 
our own country so that both the dangers and the opportunities may 
be clearly seen and coolly appraised. We must also, by our steadfast 
devotion to ideals of peace and freedom, decency and human better- 
ment, serve as a living reminder to the world that the American 
people are after all members of the human family and some day— 
after they have escaped from the evil system in which they are now 
ensnared—they will rejoin it in the great tasks of peaceful construc- 
tion that lie ahead. 


But that is not all. A few months of the greed, brutality, and 
arrogance of Republican rule should do much to rip the mask off 
the true face of American capitalism. Workers who have come to take 
their unions and their collective bargaining rights for granted are in 
for some rude shocks; liberals who thought they were safe in their 
anti-Communist shelters will be feeling the icy blasts of reaction; or- 
dinary decent people who really thought that “it couldn’t happen 
here” will now begin to see what they haven’t seen before, that it is 
happening. And the result will be more and more people groping for 
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light, seeking explanations, above all asking whether all this blood 
and misery and indignity is really necessary. 





It is our duty—and privilege—to answer these people, more 
clearly, more skillfully, more patiently than ever. 

We must tell them frankly that the root of the trouble is capi- 
talism—the very system of private enterprise that is officially touted 
as the well-spring of all human blessings. We must explain that cap- 
italism is in fact a system based on the exploitation of labor that 
bestows its rewards not on those who contribute most to society but 
on those who wrest most from society. We must point out that cap- 
italism, being essentially a system of plunder, cannot but sanction the 
means of plunder. 

No less important, we must make it crystal clear to them that 
the only way out of the horrors of our time is the abolition of 
capitalism and the universal adoption of socialism, a common-sense 
system of common ownership and rational planning for the benefit 
of society as a whole. 

Some people tell us that the issue of capitalism versus socialism 
is a remote one, and that the real issues of today are war versus 
peace and fascism versus democracy. We reply that there is no con- 
flict here. 

If you want to know why we are faced with the alternatives of 
war or peace, fascism or democracy, you must first understand cap- 
italism and socialism. 

And if you want to build up a solid core of reliable fighters for 
peace and democracy, you'd better start by converting more people 
to socialism. 

That’s the job for which MR was conceived and launched in the 
months after the election of 1948. It’s the job to which we rededicate 
it in the grim but exciting period which is opened up by the election 
of 1952. (November 15, 1952) 





JUST LIKE GEORGE 


BONN, Germany, Oct. 9 (AP)—Mrs. George F. Kennan flew 
from Moscow to Bonn with her two small children today and re- 
joined her husband, the United States Ambassador to Russia, and 
was persona non grata (unwelcome). 


New York Times, October 10, 1952. 
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MEXICAN OIL: A STUDY IN 
NATIONALIZATION 


BY HARVEY O'CONNOR 


In the free world straddled by the international oil cartel, the 
small but steady light of Petréleos Mexicanos shines as a beacon of 
hope for the oil-rich but poverty-stricken lands of Latin America and 
the Middle East. 

When Mexico expropriated Standard Oil, Shell, and several 
smaller foreign companies in 1938, and declared its economic as well 
as political independence, it was freely predicted that within a year 
at most the foolhardy nation would come crawling on its knees, im- 
ploring the monopoly to return, The “monkeys” in Mexico (as now 
in Iran) were said to lack the “know-how” to manage one of the 
most complex of all industries. 

But the story of how Petréleos Mexicanos (Pemex) produced 
Mexican oil for the Mexican people has turned out to be one of 
the most dramatic of present-day epics. Because it is not cut to the 
pattern of Saturday Evening Post tales of free enterprise, it is little 
known in our country. In a sober article on an inside page, however, 
even the New York Times has been obliged this year to concede the 
success; and down in Texas and Oklahoma, oil men who look in 
occasionally on the industry across the Rio Grande admit ruefully 
that Pemex is “doing a job.” 

In 1938, when President Lazaro CArdenas cut the Gordian knot 
that had tangled the nation’s politics and economics for a generation, 
he was denounced by reactionaries on both sides of the border as a 
“Communist” or at best a foolish visionary who knew little of the 
hard realities. Fighting a wage award, the oil companies had defied 
the oil workers’ union, a federal arbitration board, and the nation’s 
supreme court; then they insulted Cardenas to his face, confident 
that he would give in at the last moment. What alternative had he? 
The government had not planned nationalization and had no appar- 
atus to take over the industry. Nationalization indeed was the final 
desperate act of a nation trying to preserve its dignity and indepen- 
dence from the lords of Rockefeller Center. 


Back of nationalization in 1938 were twenty years of crude ex- 
Harvey O’Connor, author of books on various key aspects of American capi- 


talism, is working on a major study of the international petroleum industry, 
He writes reguiarly for MR. 
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ploitation of the nation’s natural resource for the benefit of foreign 
capitalists, of brazen contempt for the government and people, of 
studied defiance of Mexico’s constitution, laws, and efforts to impose 
taxation, of continued interference in internal politics, of incessant 
bribery and subornation of federal and state officials, of subsidies for 
armed uprisings and maintenance of “white guard” armies in the 
oil regions. 


The match which touched off the explosion was the refusal of 
the companies to meet a difference of $1.7 million a year between 
their final offer to the union and the government’s award. While 
the companies said the federal wage award would bankrupt them, it 
was evident that they really feared something else—the intervention 
of a Latin American government in the private imperium of petro- 
leum. Shell and Standard had always imposed their own terms and 
did not propose to allow governmental intervention in their affairs. 
To do so would be to set a precedent: contemptible little govern- 
ments might presume to tell the world cartel under what terms it 
could operate, what wages it must pay, what taxes. Eventually, who 
knew, New York, London, and Amsterdam might have to deal on 
terms of equality with Mexico City, Caracas, and Teheran! 


Certainly Mexico would not dare to stand up to the final test. 
Venezuelan production, then growing rapidly, was the club which 
was to be used to beat down President Cardenas. The cartel did not 
need Mexican oil. It could abandon Mexico for a time, seal off the 
country’s exports, condemn it to economic strangulation, and when 
Cardenas had fallen by his own folly, the cartel might kindly recon- 
sider and take over again. (The parallels with Mossadegh are striking 
and seem to indicate that the international cartel, headed by some 
of the highest-priced brains in creation, lacks something in under- 
standing. ) 


For Mexico this was the supreme challenge. If it continued to 
accept vassalage to Standard and Shell, its oil would be pillaged as 
had been its gold, silver, and lead for 300 years, first for the glory 
of Spanish kings and then for the profits of foreign capitalists. Its 
wealth would be exhausted, its economy deformed, its government 
debilitated, its dignity ground into the dust. That had been the 
melancholy history of Latin America over the centuries, and the fu- 
ture would be as the past. 


Rarely has a government faced a more hopeless dilemma. For 
years Standard (Huasteca) and Shell (Aguila) had been gutting 
the Golden Lane, leaving the world’s once-premier oil field a pre- 
mature victim to inrushing salt water. The refineries had degenerated 
into rust buckets during a prolonged quarrel with the government 
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over taxes, The pipe lines led, naturally enough, to the seaports so 
that the nation’s oil could be sped abroad. 


Although Shell’s Aguila claimed it was strictly a Mexican cor- 
poration with only “technical” ties to the mother company, the 
Chamberlain government in Britain was quick to denounce expro- 
priation as confiscation. Soft with Hitler and Mussolini, the Tories 
were tough with little Mexico. The State Department, ever the hum- 
ble servant of Standard Oil, reacted as sharply as the Foreign Office 
to this challenge to the United States-British-Dutch world cartel. 


It was true that Mexico had no corps of oil experts; Standard 
and Shell had seen to that. The companies’ own technicians decamped 


after expropriation, leaving their houses to caretakers, confident they 
would be back within a month or two. 


The bulk of Mexican production had been exported, but now 
the world markets were cut off. Shell and Standard informed all and 
sundry that, as Mexico’s oil belonged to them, possible purchasers 
were buying “stolen” goods. The companies had thoughtfully dis- 


patched nearly all tank cars to the United States and had withdrawn 
all tankers. 


About the only people who knew anything about oil, obviously, 
were the oil workers. So they took over. Drillers and stillmen became 
superintendents and moved into front positions in Pemex. From the 
union’s ranks came devoted servants of the people, and that Pemex 
survived at all in its early years is largely because of their efforts, 
backed to the hilt by President Cardenas. 


The keys to nationalization of oil thus lay in the hands of Pres- 
ident Cardenas and the organized oil workers. Cardenas, counterpart 
of Roosevelt, was the great radical president of 1934-40. He fostered 
the growth of the Mexican Federation of Labor (CTM), under the 
leadership of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, and of the peasants’ 
unions. During the expropriation crisis, most of the bourgeoisie con- 
tented itself with sniping at Cardenas; the Church prayed for his 
downfall; some generals hoped he would overreach himself, and at 
least one was ready to take foreign gold to lead a revolt. Behind the 
unflinching President stood the organized workers and peasants, most 
of the intelligentsia, and a group of small businessmen and industri- 
alists who sought the rise of a truly national industry free of foreign 
control, 


The union which Cardenas called upon to run the expropriated 
industry carried a fierce heritage of hatred for the foreign companies, 
intensified by anarcho-syndicalist beliefs. Socialist ideas ran a poor 
second. For a time it seemed that Pemex was merely a substitute 
target for the workers’ stored-up animosities. The union demanded 
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that the government vest it with outright control over Pemex; that 
refused, it presented Pemex with the same demands it had made on 
the companies. Although production slumped, the number of jobs 
nearly doubled; sinecures abounded; beauteous stenographers and 
long shiny cars became standard equipment for many a new bureau- 
crat. Little else could have been expected, for Mexico under Cardenas 
was far from being a socialist country. The deep-seated cynicism 
among syndicalists regarding government precluded the idea that the 
Cardenas government, burdened with traditional corruption, nep- 
otism, and slackness, could demand sacrifices of oil workers that ob- 
viously were demanded of no one else. 

In such an atmosphere, sabotage flourished. Trains with tank 
cars were derailed; units blew up in the refineries; pipe lines were 
cut. The national police reported that a Standard Oil agent offered 
$10,000 a week for partial strikes, $25,000 for the first week of a 
general strike, and $35,000 a week if the general strike lasted beyond 
the second week. 

While it was obvious that the companies could reach a few trai- 
tors within union ranks, the patriotism of the great majority frustrated 
the sabotage. It could hardly have been otherwise, for memories of 
life and work under the companies were still too fresh in the workers’ 
minds. They lived in Tampico’s slums, while the foreign employees 
lived in comfortable colonias on the hills; they did the hard and 
dirty work, just as Mexicans and Negroes do today in the Texas re- 
fineries, while the favored foreigners enjoyed the superb hunting 
and fishing of the region in their off-hours. Wages far above the na- 
tional average were cancelled by the degraded working and living 
conditions which left the men little better off than they had been 
on the haciendas. Nationalization not only meant immediate advance- 
ment in jobs for thousands of workers, but partnership with a gov- 
ernment more or less committed to the principles of the Revolution. 

Gradually and haltingly Mexican production got under way. But 
there was the big problem of how to make tetraethyl. Ethyl Corpor- 
ation, creature of Standard Oil and General Motors, had a 100 per- 
cent monopoly and thought it could guarantee the “knock” in Mex- 
ican gasoline by refusing to license Pemex. Engineers were sent to 
the United States to see what they could find out independently. 
Finally, when a tetraethyl unit was set up in Mexico City, Shell’s 
top man laughed and said he would drink every drop of ethyl the 
Mexicans could make. Although explosions and poisoning killed 
several of the experimenters and maimed others for life, within a 
few years Pemex was producing the fluid—though at a cost twelve 
times that of Ethyl’s. When the corporation realized that the Mexi- 
cans were not only producing the liquid but might also be on the 
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way to breaking the world-wide monopoly, a deal was made and 
Pemex was licensed. 


The outbreak of World War II eased the pressure of the boy- 
cott. Sinclair, then the maverick of United States oil, opened nego- 
tiations. Claims for $32 million were whittled down to $8 million and 
the price Sinclair was willing to pay for new oil jacked up. Cities 
Service (probing cautiously in Iran at the time of writing) was next 
to settle. The deals, in effect, provided that the expropriated proper- 
ties were to be paid for in a few years through the proceeds from 
some of the production—a kind of bootstrap operation utterly dis- 
tasteful to Standard Oil and Shell which wanted immediate pay- 
ment on the barrelhead. Mexico at all times had disowned the idea 
of confiscation and had said it was willing to pay a fair sum within 
a reasonable period. 

What with nationalization and President Cardenas’ refusal to 
knuckle under to the cartel, it became obvious to the Roosevelt re- 
gime that the old gringo-greaser relationships had outlived their time. 
The north wind had been unable to blow down Mexican resistance; 
perhaps the sun could soften it. The sympathetic Josephus Daniels 
as United States Ambassador to Mexico managed to wind up Stan- 
dard Oil negotiations for compensation. Later, Shell came grudgingly 
to a settlement. Mexico was at last free from outside pressures and 
mistress in her own house when it came to oil and its development 
through Pemex. 


Despite bungling, sabotage, and the disruption caused by World 
War II, Pemex survived its early years and then began to burgeon 
under the direction of Antonio J. Bermudez. This millionaire had 
made his fortune distilling whiskey in Chihuahua, near the United 
States border; as mayor of Ciudad Juarez, across from El Paso, he 
had made a national reputation by cleaning up the town; later he 
was elected a senator. He is that rare bird in Mexican politics, a 
man who got rich before he became a politician. Miguel Alem4n, 
when he was elected president in 1946, chose Bermudez to head up 
Pemex. 

It was as if the government, conscious of its defects, had erected 
a fence around Petréleos Mexicanos. Graft, bureaucracy, and inef- 
ficiency might flourish elsewhere, but Pemex was so vital to the na- 
tion’s future that such luxuries could not be tolerated there. 

March 18 is celebrated in the oil regions and Mexico City as 
Expropriation Day. On this anniversary of economic independence, 
a gala is held at the Palace of Fine Arts attended by the president 
and his retinue. The dress circle is reserved for the diplomatic corps; 
United States and British envoys join with those from Venezuela and 
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Iran to hear the director of Pemex give his annual report on the 
state of the industry. Preceding that, there are two hours of music, 
singing, dancing, bands, and orchestras; this year a “Himno Petréleo” 
composed by the nation’s most popular band leader was played for 
the first time. 


Over a national radio and TV hookup, Director Bermudez re- 
ports to his stockholders—the twenty-five million people of Mexico. 
In public squares of the cities and in villages in remote mountains 
where Spanish is still an alien tongue, Bermudez’s voice is heard 
in a business like report on progress. Summarized, it is like this: 


Year Production Reserves Wells Income Taxes 
(Barrels) (Barrels) Drilled (Pesos) (Pesos) 
1939 42,000,000 835,000,000 32 243,600,000 66,402,000 
1947 56,000,000 1,058,000,000 64 759,000,000 253,000,000 
1951 78,000,000 1,424,000,000 268 1,838,000,000 473,000,000 


Year Workers Wages and Social Benefits Wages and Benefits 
Salaries (Pesos) (Pesos) (Total, Pesos) 
1939 17,600 80,682,000 17,066,000 97,748,000 


1947 28,822 206,469,000 43,190,000 249,659,000 
1951 31,911 273,660,000 147,811,000 420,671,000 


Although production has nearly doubled since 1938, it is still 
somewhat less than half of the 1921-22 figure, when the Golden Lane 
was the world’s premier producer outside the United States. The 
newer Poza Rica field is now the mainstay of Mexican production, 
and other fields are being brought in constantly to give the lie to 
Standard Oil’s claim in 1942 that only the Americans and British 
know how to discover oil, Not a single field was discovered in 1932-36, 
and only one from 1938 to 1946, but 31 have been brought in since 
then. 


The fruits of nationalization are seen more clearly in the amaz- 
ing rise in consumption. In the old days, most of the oil flowed out 
through Tampico and Tuxpan across the seas. Of 193 million barrels 
produced in 1921, 172 million were exported. Last year, of 78 million 
barrels, only 22 million were exported. Much of the export is to pay 
Shell for its Aguila properties, the rest to finance the importation of 
costly equipment. Where once Mexico’s petroleum served foreign 
needs and lined foreign pockets, today it powers the land, and its 
revenues nourish the nation. 


This year Pemex hopes to drill 400 wells. Compared with 1939, 
the rise is impressive; contrasted with the United States program for 
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drilling 40,000 wells, it is negligible. This is the sorest point in the 
Pemex picture. The country lacks both the money and the skilled 
crews for a bigger program, and has turned to foreign contractors, 
mostly Americans, to supplement its program. This gives rise to re- 
ports that Mexico has “sold out” its dream of nationalization. The 
contracts call for payment of 15-18 percent of the oil produced to 
the contractor for 25 years, plus 50 percent of production until his 
expenses of drilling are compensated. If he drills a dry hole, the ex- 
pense is all his. Title to all oil rests with Pemex. 


The major American companies have contemptuously rejected 
the terms; only some small firms and adventurers have chosen to 
take a chance on such a gamble. Whatever may be the prospect of 
the government’s “selling out,” the present contracts certainly offer 
no bargains. 


Pemex, which once seemed dismally headed for bankruptcy, now 
turns nearly 500 million pesos a year into the government’s treasury 
in various taxes. The peso is equal to about 12 cents. The foreign 
firms in 1936, before expropriation, paid 44 million pesos—and 
screamed confiscation even then. Today Pemex helps to pay for great 
dams and irrigation projects and for the industrialization of the 
country. 


*“Mexolina,” the 70-octane gasoline, at 18 cents a gallon, and 
“Super-Mex,” the 80-octane at 23 cents, are today the cheapest gaso- 
lines sold anywhere in the world. In the old days Mexicans paid 
more for gasoline produced in their own country than United States 
consumers paid for the very same product, imported on the Gulf 
Coast. While it would be tempting to Pemex to improve its financial 
showing by increasing prices at least to the United States level, it 
has been guided steadily toward the goal expressed in its slogan, Al 
Servicio de la Patria. 


Director Bermudez, in his 1952 report to the nation, told of re- 
fineries modernized and new ones built, of pipe lines enlarged and 
new ones laid, and particularly of the ambitious program of piping 
natural gas to Mexico City, Monterrey, and other cities. This gas 
the foreign firms had flared uselessly to the sky—a frightful loss 
running perhaps into the billions of dollars. But Standard and Shell 
cared not a fig for the industrialization of Mexico. Today the gas is 
prolonging the life of the fields through repressurizing wells, and is 
used increasingly for industrial and domestic purposes. 

Distribution is Pemex’s weakest link. The railroads don’t help 
much. They were laid out for foreigners to get minerals out of the 
country, and so there is no truly national network. Even Tampico, the 
oil center, has no direct rail link with the capital, and the north- 
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western states are still supplied from California. 

While Pemex distributes much of its own production, private 
enterprise has a big foot in the door, through thousands of service 
stations, large and small, good and bad. Here political influence 
works and ugly stories float around. 


“Super-Mex,” comparable to United States regular, is rarely 
available except in the metropolis; kerosene, important as illuminant 
and fuel in the villages, is in chronic short supply. The pressure for 
export to earn dollars and the enormous growth in domestic demand 
leave little margin of supply. It was to break out of this strait jacket 
of inadequate production-consumption that Pemex hoped back in 
1949 to raise a big loan north of the border. At the time, a United 
States House committee, concerned with the problem of increasing 
available oil supplies for use in cold and hot wars, recommended that 
Mexican production be tapped. It seemed that two needs were about 
to meet, and Bermudez submitted plans calling for investment of 
$200 million in helping Pemex increase production. Nearly every- 
body in Washington beamed on the handsome Pemex director. But 
not the State Department; there, in what one Mexican authority on 
oil has called the “untouchable fortress” of Standard Oil, there was 
only advice, not sympathy. Mexico must abandon “socialism” in oil; 
must permit Standard and other United States majors to return; 
must rejoin the free world to the profit of the international oil car- 
tel. Mexico declined the golden chains. 


Referring to this incident in his 1952 report, Bermudez boasted 
that Pemex by its own efforts had achieved the program submitted 
to United States politicians and financiers, and was still master in 
its own house. But the need for greater production still remains, and 
it is a fact that neither Pemex nor the American contractors are able 
to meet it; therein lies the danger that some future Mexican govern- 
ment may capitulate if pressure is strong enough and its own course 
becomes irresolute. 


After years of unrest, Pemex has achieved labor peace, at least 
for the time being. The oil workers’ union has forgotten its anarcho- 
syndicalism, and its officers are part of the government structure. 
They receive high honors and perquisites; for many of them there 
are sinecures upon leaving their “no re-election” jobs; troops have 
been called out to quell a threatened general strike; Communists 
have been weeded out of official posts through measures yielding 
nothing either in brute force or subtlety to pressures used in the 
United States. Today the union is firmly within the orbit of the Party 
of Revolutionary Institutions (PRI), the government party. When 
Ruiz Cortines, the PRI candidate just elected to the presidency, ap- 
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peared in the oil centers in 1952, the union ordered all members out 
in mass demonstrations. Votes, it is said, are automatically cast en 
masse for the PRI candidates. This obviates for workers the tiresome 
chore of casting their own ballots and eases the annoyance to election 
officials of counting them individually. Nevertheless Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, an architect of nationalization and candidate of the 
Popular Party, was greeted by large turnouts, unforced, in the same 
oil centers. If his vote was inconsiderable, that may be charged to 
the peculiar system of counting in vogue. 


Wages and working conditions are far above the level common 
to most Mexicans. While their purchasing power is probably no 
greater now than before expropriation, oil workers enjoy more hu- 
mane working conditions and their social benefits are superior to 
those wrung from the foreign companies. The union contract, a 246- 
page document covering all non-confidential employees, is well-en- 
forced and improved from time to time. The latest provision is for 
double pay for the month-long vacations, to enable workers’ families 
really to enjoy their free time. Pemex deducts 10 percent of wages 
for a savings fund, to which it adds 20 percent, thereby enabling 
many to buy homes, radios, refrigerators and, in the higher brackets, 
even automobiles. So preferred is the status of oil workers that they 
now constitute a closed corporation within the body social; and new 
jobs are restricted to the sons of oil workers. The creation of such 
a labor aristocracy is not without its dangers in alienating this sector 
from the gnawing problems that affect most of the Mexican people. 


The union prides itself on clauses dealing with education, li- 
braries, and culture. But the library in the large building erected for 
the union by Pemex in Ciudad Madero (the oil suburb of Tampico) 
is more honored as a shrine than a place to read. The union has 
ceased publishing a newspaper. Educational work is confined mostly 
to technical training programs. 


Under the contract, Pemex supplies meeting halls and facilities 
for the union, pays officials’ salaries, pays wages and expenses for 
delegates to the union’s biennial conventions. In a capitalist industry 
this would be called outright company unionism; in a socialist coun- 
try it might be considered a convenient way of simplifying financial 
accounting; in Mexico it is obviously neither capitalist nor socialist. 

Like many another government, the Mexican wants no aggres- 
sive, creative labor movement. It prefers the managed kind, preferably 
with contented workers who don’t bother themselves too much about 
politics once the votes have been delivered for the right party. 

The government claims to be based on a tripartite alliance of 
workers, peasants, and small business, one of the “revolutionary in- 
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stitutions” to which politicians pay lip service. Behind this facade 
operate the officials who retire as millionaires with great landed es- 
tates and generous slices of stock in the mixed-capital companies 
fostered by Nacional Financiera. 

Many a conscientious union man and intellectual supports the 
Party of Revolutionary Institutions as the lesser of two evils, as their 
counterparts in this country support Democrats against Republicans. 
They point to the alternative, always lurking in the political shadows 

a militarist, Catholic, reactionary government which would make 
short shrift of the elaborate social and labor legislation which safe- 
guards many Mexicans. 

“Democracy,” an industrialist who is also something of an in- 
tellectual and writer told me recently, 


“is the luxury of rich nations. Poor countries such as Mexico, 
1ose people are still illiterate, disease-ridden and poverty-strick- 
en, must seek other forms of government if they are not to fly 
to pieces and become the prey for capitalist agglomerations such 
as Standard Oil and Shell. The government, corrupt as it is, is 
till strongly nationalist and works in a general way for the wel- 
fare of the people. Corruption is the price we pay for indepen- 
dence; a businesslike government would long ago have made 
Pemex into a “mixed” company with Standard and Shell money 
and we would be back to the days before 1938, but in the grip 
of an even more powerful force—our native bourgeoisie firmly 
locked in embrace with Wall Street. I support the government 
but work all the time for the extension of the Pemex idea into 
other industries. Our pride in Mexicanism and our success in 
Pemex are the guarantees that we may yet evolve into true so- 
cialism. We have no other future worthy of the name. 


His pride in Pemex is well founded, and generally shared 
throughout the naton. Even the Pemex superintendents, not at all 
sunk in bureaucracy, beam with enthusiasm as they describe their 
plans for expanding their plants. The rust buckets they inherited are 
being scrapped for new equipment; the modern units shine with 
loving care. Nor is it all spit and polish. Latin humanism pervades 
even a refinery; in the Ciudad Madero refinery broad avenues are 
being laid out, tree-bordered, and adorned with lawns, to moderate 
somewhat the nauseous atmosphere inescapable in refineries, and to 
relieve the eye. 

The restaurant of the Eighteenth of March Refinery in Mexico 
City, of latest modernist design, is managed by one of the country’s 
ablest restaurateurs. He took the job as a patriotic assignment, for 
he is already rich from his swanky establishments in the City and 
Acapulco. The restaurant reflects the social concern of an enterprise 
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“fn the service of the nation.” The ultra modern architecture, the 
Monel metal glistening within the kitchen and along the service 
counters, the pleasant tables, might be considered “waste” in a United 
States refinery, but in the Eighteenth of March Refinery it is all part 
of a deliberate effort to change the wretched dietary habits of work- 
ers, to introduce milk and salads, vitamins and balance, and to open 
a new vista on an important aspect of life—that of eating, in a nation 
many of whose inhabitants from centuries of malnutrition have lost 
even their appetite for food. 


In the back is a special room for the technical staff, but it is 
now used only for visitors. The technical staff said it wasn’t demo- 
cratic to segregate themselves, and anyway they like the main dining 
room—it’s a pleasant place. 


In a country strongly animated by nationalism and proud of its 
achievements under the Revolution, Pemex is not likely to be sold 
out to the world oil cartel. The success of Pemex has reversed cen- 
turies of pessimism and defeatism. The perennial croakers, usually 
identified with the servitors of foreign capital or worshipers of the 
dead past, have been refuted by the achievements of the nationalized 
oil industry. 


How long Pemex can persist as a quasi-socialist enterprise in a 
country that is assiduously building up a grande and petite bourgeoisie 
and fostering a farming class as well as the landed hacendados, is 
the problem that worries many a Mexican radical. For some, Pemex 
is the prelude to further nationalization; they would even end the 
foreign exploitation of lead and silver. But this is not part of the 
government’s program. The concentration of wealth and luxury with- 
in Mexico City, where the beggars must step lively to keep from being 
run down by the Cadillacs, presages an era of Coolidge-Hooverism. 
Another Revolution may be in the making as the abyss widens be- 
tween the rich and the poor. 


Pemex’s own growth points the need for a big expansion in the 
iron and steel industry to supply oil field and refinery equipment. 
For the most part, Mexico is dependent on United States firms for 
the highly elaborate machinery needed in drilling and refining. Until 
Pemex is able to draw on national resources for most of its equip- 
ment, it will continue to be subject to the pressure of United States 
boycotts and embargoes, a none too subtle warning to the Mexican 
government that it must tread warily in world affairs if its oil in- 
dustry is not to be choked. 


But among the treacherous cross currents in Mexican political 
life, Pemex shines out as a beacon to the people, proving their ca- 
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pacity and urging them on to greater conquests. To other countries 
Pemex is proof that there is an alternative to domination by Standard, 
Shell, and Anglo-Iranian. Small wonder that the Iranian delegation 
to the world monetary conference held recently in Mexico City took 
plenty of time out to tour the oil fields and refineries. 

The world oil cartel need not ask for whom the Mexican bell 
tolls: it tolls for them. 


MEXICAN POLITICS: 
THE PARADOX REMAINS 


BY DICK LYLE 


Last summer, during the rainy season, there were floods in Mex- 
ico City’s streets. Cars were stalled, shops inundated; in certain areas 
the water supply was contaminated. The floods were more, however, 
than an inconvenience and a health hazard. They were a sign and a 
symbol of Mexico today. 


For the floods are caused by the sinking of the city. The ground 
on which Mexico City is built is a combination of porous, unstable 
volcanic soil and equally unstable fill-in that over the centuries has 
been dumped into the waterways which once threaded the ancient 
Aztec capital. Many old colonial mansions and churches have a dis- 
tinctly perceptible list, because their foundations are settling beneath 
them. But during the last dozen years, rents and real estate prices 
have skyrocketed so steeply that no considerations of underground 
flaws have even given pause to the city’s construction companies. On 
every available lot, smart modern buildings have shot up to house 
offices, apartments, shops, theatres. The result has not, so far, been 
a tilt in every wall, but rather a general downward pressure that has 
pushed the level of many sections of the city too low for the proper 
functioning of the drainage system. Consequently there have been 
floods, and muddy ditches have been dug in the streets to carry the 
water away. In the thoroughfares of a shiny, modern metropolis 
there has been a reversion to the Middle Ages. 


The author, who has spent much time in Mexico, has specialized in the 
study of the Mexican labor movement. 
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That is the paradox of Mexico—a paradox that has existed since 
the days of Cortés: on the one hand, wealth, glitter, culture; on the 
other, the most abysmal poverty and backwardness, Today the par- 
adox is more glaring than ever. 


It was to end this paradox, of course, that the Revolution began 
in 1910 and continued, in spite of every obstacle, for decade after 
decade. By 1940, the paradox was still there, but it seemed to be 
crumbling at the edges. And because there was so much hope and 
belief that it would soon disappear altogether, it was easy almost to 
forget about it. Workers, organized workers, at least, were earning 
more money than ever before. They were organized in a big, pow- 
erful trade union federation, the CTM, led by Lombardo Toledano; 
and they trusted the CTM to defend their rights and fight for new 
advances. Through more schools for children, through adult educa- 
tion programs, through union activities, workers and their families 
were freeing themselves from illiteracy; they were learning how to 
think and act for themselves. In agricultural communities, the peas- 
ants were learning too. For the 130,000 agricultural workers who had 
acquired land under President Cardenas had been given much more 
than mere acres of soil. Some of them were given schools, credit, 
machinery, hospitals, houses. There was nowhere near enough money, 
nor enough time, to supply the needs of every peasant, or even the 
majority. But in certain key communities, like the sugar region of 
Los Mochis in Sinaloa, the cotton region of La Laguna, and the 
wheat and cotton fields of the Yaqui Valley, sufficient help was 
given to start the workers on a new way of life. And these commun- 
ities gave hope to peasants who had nothing else. 


What has happened since then? Politicians still talk about the 
Revolution; alleged loyalty to its principles is still a requisite for 
every deputy, senator, governor, and president. Indeed, it’s as re- 
spectable as our Revolution of 1776. But the impetus of the Mexican 
Revolution has subsided; its force is quiescent. A tangle of national 
and international forces has caught and overwhelmed it—for a time. 


First, just to let Mexico catch its breath, the revolutionary pro- 
cess had to slow down in 1940. Cardenas had initiated so many re- 
forms so quickly, there logically had to be a pause, to allow the 
country to adjust to the huge land expropriations, the oil nationaliza- 
tion of 1938, and the consequent economic disturbances. It was dur- 
ing this pause that Avila Camacho succeeded Cardenas as president, 
and it became Camacho’s policy to maintain the same pause through- 
out his administration. 


For although Camacho was a candidate of Cardenas’ party, the 
official government party, and although he was vociferously sup- 
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ported by labor in the CTM and by the most powerful peasant or- 
ganizations in the country, he was no second Cardenas. As he demon- 
strated at once by the generally conservative quality of his cabinet 
selections, and by his open avowal of Catholicism, he was a centrist; 
when he deviated from the Center, he usually deviated towards the 
Right. 

Camacho’s natural tendency to brake the Revolution was forti- 
fied by Pearl Harbor and the involvement of the western hemisphere 
in World War II. Because the people of Mexico, aside from a few 
groups of fanatics, had long been anti-fascist, they willingly put 
aside many of their demands in order to strengthen the nation for 
greater production. Proclaiming the need for “national unity” in the 
struggle against fascism, the workers of the CTM entered into a 
formal alliance with the Confederation of Industries of the Mexican 
Republic, And Lombardo Toledano, who had been succeeded in the 
leadership of the CTM by Fidel Velazquez, now journeyed through 
Latin America as president of the Latin American Labor Confedera- 
tion (CTAL), to spread the gospel of national unity there. But the 
slogan of “national unity,” in Mexico at least, became a slogan for 
self-sacrifice on the part of the workers and for unhampered produc- 
tion and profit on the part of the industrialists. 

Business interests outside of Mexico quickly observed the favor- 
able atmosphere prevailing under Camacho. To take advantage of the 
era of harmony, as well as to avoid heavy taxes at home, unemployed 
foreign capital in large quantities began to migrate below the Rio 
Grande. A few lonely leftist voices called for stringent planning and 
regulation of these new investments, but no one paid much attention 
to them. So the money went largely into speculative, get-rich-quick, 
and luxury lines. And that is where the money is still going. Mexico 
City began to sprout the new office buildings and apartment houses 
that today are weighing down the city’s foundations. Assembly plants 
for refrigerators and automobiles sprang up, to the delight of Business 
Week and the residents of Lomas de Chapultepec. But refrigerators 
and automobiles are not even dreamed of by most of Mexico’s citi- 
zens. What occupied their attention was the way prices, which had 
already begun to rise with the war, now went soaring up completely 
beyond reach. 

The lonely voices on the Left were some of Lombardo’s long- 
time advisers. They warned both him and the CTM that foreign 
capital must be regulated, must be made to serve the needs of the 
nation as a whole, They argued that labor must continue to press for 
its rights, that Camacho must be prodded into carrying out what 
Cardenas had left undone. But Lombardo, unaccountably, was deaf. 
He had always been a brilliant analyst of political and economic 
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trends. He had always been on the alert, the first to cry out against 
backsliding or appeasement. Yet now he was silent. Perhaps, because 
the battle against fascism was of paramount importance to him, he 
preferred to do nothing that would distract the workers of Mexico 
from the struggle on this front. Very likely he did not wish to risk 
a break between labor and the government except as a last resort, 
for the potential, and frequently financial, support of the government 
was still a great part of labor’s strength. Certainly, Camacho and 
Lombardo were life-long friends; they had even been born in the 
same little town in Puebla. Lombardo, probably more than any other 
man, was responsible for Camacho’s election; and now, it seemed, 
he did not care to recant. He refused to criticize. 


By taking this position, Lombardo undermined his own standing 
with both the left and the right wings of the labor movement. The 
left wing began to distrust him. How could he be a leftist and yet 
support Camacho’s increasingly rightist administration? Camacho 
had slowed the progress of agrarian reform to a snail’s pace; where 
Cardenas had distributed land among 130,000 peasants, Camacho 
had granted land to only 19,000. Cardenas in his tolerant way had 
halted the persecution of the Catholic clergy, but Camacho simply 
ignored the laws that limited the number of priests and their activi- 
ties. The Catholic clergy now moved about openly, encouraged and 
welcomed, while workers who had absorbed the traditional anti-cler- 
icalism of the Mexican Revolution in their unions now hung the 
Virgin of Guadalupe over their work benches. The Federal Labor 
Law that had been so strictly enforced under Cardenas was falling 
into disrepair. How could Lombardo refrain from expressing at least 
some opposition? 


On the other hand, Lombardo still talked like a leftist. He main- 
tained his uncompromising anti-fascist attitude. He avowed himself 
a Marxist. To the more conservative elements of the CTM, this was 
embarrassing, because they could perceive very clearly that such par- 
tisan opinions did not at all fit into the structure of “national unity” 
that Lombardo himself had helped to frame and that the Camacho 
administration was now bent on continuing. The officials who had 
succeeded Lombardo in control of the CTM were largely of this con- 
servative persuasion, and it was their judgment that an unmistakably 
right-wing labor movement would find it easier to stay in favor with 
a right-wing government. The presence of Lombardo in the CTM, 
they felt, made it difficult to describe the CTM as thoroughly right- 
wing. Accordingly, when Lombardo, as President of the CTAL, left 
Mexico for a lengthy tour of the Latin American countries, the CTM 
leaders took advantage of his absence to clinch their hold on the 
organization. 
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By 1946-47, then, Lombardo was no longer the undisputed chief 
of Mexican labor. On both Right and Left, he had lost much of his 
support. The same workers who six years before had shouted “Viva 
Lombardo” when they listened to one of his rousing speeches, now 
shouted “Muera Lombardo” at the behest of some other, anti-Lom- 
bardo speaker. But no leader of equal caliber appeared to take Lom- 
bardo’s place. Instead, little leaders set themselves up, and around 
each of them clustered another splinter of the once powerful CTM. 
Apparently extinct pre-CTM groups, such as the CROM and the 
CGT, now revived sufficiently to claim a few members and to splinter 
themselves. 


Out of this chaos, Lombardo tried to build a new leftist force. 
In 1947 he organized the Popular Party, with a platform which called 
for a renewal of the Revolution, a sweeping, efficient program of 
agricultural reform, and the development of Mexico’s own industries 
and basic resources. Some of the progressives who had previously de- 
serted him now returned to support the Popular Party; yet still his 
policy was not uncompromising enough to retain their loyalty. Into 
the Party he also invited men who were well known as non-progres- 
sives. And although the sole reason for the Party’s existence was to 
oppose the course taken by Camacho and subsequently followed by 
Aleman, Lombardo continued his reluctance to criticize either of 
these Presidents. 


More disastrous yet, both for Lombardo and for the Mexican 
Left, the Popular Party became the issue on which what remained of 
the CTM broke with Lombardo definitively. Lombardo, naturally, 
wished to recruit CTM members into his Party. The CTM leaders, 
equally naturally, did not want political control of their unions to 
pass into Lombardo’s hands; and particularly they did not want to 
forfeit their good relations with Aleman by countenancing the growth 
of an opposition party. Just what happened is obscured by conflicting 
claims, but the result is clear: CTM members were forbidden to 
join the Popular Party, and when some of them did join anyway, 
Lombardo was expelled from the CTM. A few unions left with him, 
thus adding one more to the multiple units of Mexican labor. 


From this position of weakness, Lombardo and the Popular Party 
decided to counterattack. As in the United States, 1952 was an elec- 
tion year in Mexico, and the Popular Party nominated Lombardo to 
run for President of Mexico in the July elections. 


Everyone in Mexico knew he had no chance to win, not only 
because he had lost so much of his following in the labor movement, 
but also because no one except the official government candidate 
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ever wins in Mexico. Frank Tannenbaum describes how it works very 
aptly in his book, Mexico: the Struggle for Peace and Bread: 


The opposition candidates, in spite of an active campaign, 
have no expectation of being elected. They know that their 
people will not be permitted to vote; that if they do vote, their 
votes will not be counted; that if counted and sent into the final 
test in Congress, they will be disregarded; and, finally, that if 
elected by some strange accident, they could not govern. 


Nevertheless, Lombardo and two other opposition candidates 
went through the motions of running for the presidency. They did 
not interfere with the leisurely campaign and victory of the govern- 
ment party candidate, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, but they did produce 
several innovations, Although Efrain Gonzalez Luna was the ac- 
knowledged champion of the reactionary Catholic forces of Mexico, 
he did not raise the threat of armed rebellion as Almaz4n had done 
when he opposed Camacho in the elections of 1940. And there was 
no bloodshed on election day (it came a few days later), so that 
newspapers in the United States were able to hail editorially the 
triumph of democracy in Mexico. 


The third opposition candidate, Miguel Henriquez Guzman, 
was an ambiguous character, supported by both reactionaries and ra- 
dicals. The confusion over what he stood for and who was supporting 
him emphasizes strikingly the general confusion that prevails on the 
Mexican Left today. Without a leader, without a program of their 
own, yet disillusioned with the government and its strictly bourgeois 
candidates, men who were followers of Cardenas were willing to 
waste their loyalty on a figure like Henriquez, with neither great mer- 
it nor any great potentiality of merit to recommend him. Had Lom- 
bardo maintained an uncompromising position through all the years 
since Cardenas, he might have had the loyalty of these men in his 
campaign. And he would have deserved it. For the speeches he made 
as he travelled from end to end of Mexico before the elections were 
like the speeches of the old Lombardo—devastatingly clear analyses 
of the forces that have stalled the Revolution, and a rational program 
for getting it going again, But it was too late. Undoubtedly he did 
gain many adherents by his talks; they seemed to be received with 
much of the enthusiasm he had been able to arouse twelve years 
earlier; yet the government was confident that he would not gain 
enough to represent any threat to the overwhelming vote for Cortines. 
Or perhaps the government made sure. Anyway, when the ballots 
were counted, Lombardo came in fourth in almost every district 
throughout the country. And Cortines, the victor, supposedly had a 
popular mandate to continue the administrative pattern of Camacho 
and Aleman. 
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That is the substance of the sad story. Mexico’s workers, so 
strong and united, so alert and clear-headed in 1940, are disorganized, 
confused, and discouraged in 1952. Many of their leaders are reputed 
to be tremendously wealthy, but the few extra pesos that the workers 
themselves have gained as wage increases in the past twelve years 
have been wiped out several times by the perpendicular rise in the 
cost of living. Mexico’s chief and most brilliant labor leader has 
not become a millionaire, although he lives more comfortably than 
he once did, but he has lost the trust and support of all but a few 
of his one-time followers. Most of the leftist intellectuals who used to 
surround him have abandoned politics and unions altogether—partly 
in disgust, and partly in order to make a living. 


Mexico’s great program of agricultural reform has been stagnat- 
ing ever since Cardenas left office. During Camacho’s regime, only 
19,000 peasants were given land. Under Aleman, up to 1950, the 
number of land grants was not even half of Camacho’s total. Two 
government banks intended to provide agricultural credit reach only 
ten percent of Mexico’s peasants and small farmers, while private 
credit is provided at extortionate rates. Yet without credit to buy 
better tools and better seed, most of Mexico’s wretchedly poor farm 
workers cannot hope to raise more than enough to keep one mouth- 
ful ahead of starvation. And even more than credit, the peasants of 
Mexico need water for their land. But although Aleman takes pride 
in the dams that have been built during his administration, the irri- 
gation waters have had a way of pouring over the large estates of 
rich government officials before arriving at the ejidos and the small, 
thirsty farms. The tens of thousands of braceros who have annually 
evaded border guards and police and endured bitter hardships and 
discrimination in order to earn a few dollars on United States farms 
are living proof of the deepening poverty of Mexican peasants. They 
have had to cross the Rio Grande because their own land could not 
feed them. 


It is true that the “Seguro Social” program, first planned under 
Cardenas but realized under Camacho, has brought health insurance 
and hospitals to urban wage earners and their families all over the 
country. It is true that the schools are pushing slowly ahead, that 
the illiteracy rate is gradually dropping, although the rapid growth 
in population tends to push the figure up again. It is true that roads 
and railroads have been built, that electric power has been increased, 
that factories have begun to produce everything from television sets 
to soap flakes. But many of these changes are completely beside the 
point. Mexico requires a good many essentials before television sets. 
And even those changes that can be considered improvements are 
infinitesimal in contrast with the need. 
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The inescapable fact is that the great need is being neglected. 
The private wealth which could be directed by government taxation 
and regulation into development of natural resources and promotion 
of popular welfare is being spent instead, very largely, on speculation 
and conspicuous consumption. The popular forces which should press 
for a reversal of government policy, for a renewal of the Revolution, 
are shattered and weak. So the paradox remains. Ditches and mud 
litter the streets of Mexico City at the very doors of the most modern 
buildings, with their clean, gleaming facades of chrome and plate 
glass. And while guessing the constantly increasing number of million- 
aires makes a pleasant parlor game, the number of beggars continues 
undiminished and unnoticed. 





What, exactly, does making a new constitution mean? It means 
altering the conditions on which men are permitted to live in society. 
When the alteration reverses the relation between the governing class 
and the governed, it is a revolution. Its advocates must therefore, if 
they succeed, undertake the government of the country under the 
new conditions, or make way for men who will and can. The new 
rulers will then be faced with a responsibility from which all humane 
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men recoil with intense repugnance and dread. Not only must they, 
like all rulers, order the killing of their fellow creatures on certain 
provocations; but they must determine afresh what those provocations 
are to be. Further, they have to see that in every school a morality 
shall be inculcated which will reconcile the consciences of their execu- 
tive officers to the carrying out of such grim orders. That is why 
reformers cling so desperately to gradual modifications of existing sys- 
tems rather than face revolutionary changes. It is quite easy to 
sign a death warrant or order the troops to fire on the mob as part 
of an old-established routine as to which there is no controversy, and 
for which the doomster has no personal responsibility. But to take a 
man and kill him for something a man has never been killed for 
before; nay, for which he has been honored and idolized before, or to 
fire on a body of men for exercising rights which have for centuries 
been regarded as the most sacred guarantees of popular liberty: that 
is a new departure that calls for iron nerve and fanatical conviction. 
As a matter of fact it cannot become a permanently established and 
unquestioned part of public order unless and until the conscience of 
the people has been so changed that the conduct they formerly ad- 
mired seems criminal, and the rights they formerly exercised seem 
monstrous, 


—George Bernard Shaw 
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THE STRUGGLE WITHIN 
THE LABOR PARTY 


BY A BRITISH SOCIALIST 


The recent Margate meeting of the Trades Union Congress and 
the Morecambe conference of the Labor Party were the first to be 
held in thirteen years with Labor’s leadership out of office. For five 
years of wartime coalition, and then six years of Labor government, 
the initiative in and control of both gatherings were firmly in the 
hands of the right wing of the unions and the party. Despite occa- 
sional “revolts,” the rank and file for the most part had to be con- 
tent with endorsing policies handed down from above. Even now, 
nominal majorities can still be rolled up for the leadership, thanks 
to the block vote of more than two millions provided by the two 
general workers’ unions and the mineworkers, on which both the 
TUC General Council and the Labor Party Executive can count 
automatically before any debate begins. 

Nevertheless, no one who attended both these conferences, as I 
did this fall, could misunderstand the mood of the delegates or take 
the platform’s “victories” at face value. But for that reserve of two 
million votes, left resolutions would have been carried in almost every 
debate. As it was, the Left registered some very important gains, as 
I shall show below, and that block of two million votes certainly 
concealed, owing to the structure and internal politics of the three 
unions concerned, a substantial body—perhaps a majority—of opinion 
in favor of leftist or “Bevanite” policies. The right wing is well aware 
of this fact, which accounts partly for its acceptance of some motions 
without a vote, and also for the mood of fright, rather than anger, 
shown so clearly by Arthur Deakin and Will Lawther at Morecambe. 

Since a new phase is clearly beginning in Britain’s Labor move- 
ment, it is important to try and assess how things now stand after 
the two conferences. 

(1) The constituency Labor parties, which include the million 
individual party members and to which local trade union branches 
are affiliated, have gone overwhelmingly Bevanite. This was shown 
by the voting for the seven seats on the National Executive held by 
constituency representatives, from whose election the block union 
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votes are excluded. The six Bevanites—Bevan himself, Barbara Castle, 
Tom Driberg, Ian Mikardo, Harold Wilson, and Richard Crossman 
—all polled more than an absolute majority, knocking off Morrison 
and Dalton, and pushing former ministers like Gaitskell, Strachey, 
and Shinwell well to the bottom of the poll. Bevan must have re- 
ceived the vote of all but half a dozen parties, out of more than six 
hundred. Now this voting was not the work of leftists who had 
managed to get themselves chosen to attend the party conference. 
Almost every delegate was mandated by his local organization, some- 
times after an exhaustive ballot had been taken of the rank and file. 
What is more, most delegates came with directions to vote for every 
left resolution on the agenda, and those mandates also were given 
after the most intensive political debate in the party branches. 


(2) An attempt was made by Deakin, the leader of the trans- 
port workers, and this year’s TUC President, to make it appear as 
if there were a split between the “intellectuals” of the local parties 
and the solid sensible unionists, and to remind the “parlor pinks” 
that they could get nowhere without the funds of the big unions. 
This was patently untrue. First, at both meetings, the engineers, 
railwaymen, and distributive workers (1.2 million votes) were casting 
their block votes for Bevanite policies—along with a number of 
smaller industrial unions. Secondly, at the Labor Party Conference 
very many of the constituency delegates were in fact working trade 
unionists who were outraged by the bitter threats of Deakin and 
Lawther and had no compunction in saying so from the rostrum. 


(3) The strength of Bevanism, therefore, is in fact far greater 
than the formal voting record shows, and even greater than the 
right wing had feared. This is the reason for the threats of reprisal 
that came, notably from Deakin and Hugh Gaitskell, after the leaders 
realized that for once they were faced with a revolt with real strength 
behind it. For years, the party machinery had sustained them, until 
they had come to regard themselves and their policies as essential 
both to the nation’s and the party’s welfare. Now, for once, the 
machine threatened to get out of their control, and they were 
frightened and bewildered. 


(4) The debates at the Margate TUC were not such a good 
test of Bevanite strength as those at Morecambe, because the issues 
at the TUC were usually raised by resolutions backed by Communist 
or fellow-travelling unionists, so that the non-Communist Bevanite 
middle was often lost between the Communists on the Left and the 
General Council on the Right. All the same, the floor managed to 
force through a resolution which committed the unions—against the 
wishes of the TUC leaders—to an extension of public ownership, 
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and instructed the General Council to draw up a definite schedule 
of nationalization for inclusion in Labor’s next election program. 


(5) This resolution alone would serve as a test of radical temper 
in the unions, but there were also large minority votes for far-reach- 
ing changes in home and foreign policy. The unions meeting at 
Margate, however, were primarily concerned with wage policy— 
most of them have pending wage claims—and it was only with 
difficulty that the General Council prevented the Congress from 
endorsing proposals for an all-out wage fight against the employers 
and the Government. 

(6) At both meetings the leadership was clearly fighting a de- 
fensive battle. They could not hope to stop the leftward swing, but 
they were trying to slow it down to a more moderate pace. At Mar- 
gate, it was possible for the General Council to defeat some motions, 
not by attacking their substance, but by denouncing their sponsors 
as Communists or near-Communists. The same tactic could not be 
used at Morecambe, because there were no Communists present. (It 
was only a week later, however, that Hugh Gaitskell suddenly 
“guessed” that “one-sixth” of the delegates were under “Communist 
inspiration.” ) At Morecambe, therefore, the issues were much more 
clearly presented, and the non-Communist Left was not embarrassed 
by Communist support. 

(7) The measure of the Left’s strength at Morecambe must be 
found in the resolutions that the platform accepted, as well as in 
the number of votes piled up where the platform was technically 
victorious, The two most important issues were the party’s new pro- 
gram, and foreign policy. 

The incoming Labor Executive has been charged to draft a 
new five-year program based on these principles: It shall give “a 
socialist answer to the recurring economic crises”; help “the develop- 
ment of the backward areas”; assist “the establishment of freedom 
and self-government for all oppressed peoples”; foster “international 
trade on a basis free from restrictions imposed by political differ- 
ences’; there should be “enlargement of the public sector by further 
nationalization and the extension of municipal and cooperative en- 
terprises“; the Executive must “draw up a list of the key and major 
industries to be taken into public ownership during the five-year 
program ... [no] further sums of compensation” being paid where 
re-nationalization is required. Further, the program shall make pro- 
posals “to restore, coordinate and extend the value and scope of the 
social services,” and make it clear that armed strength shall not be 
employed “to impose on any other country changes in government 
or internal policies, or to vary by force existing treaties.” Finally, it 
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shall “elaborate plans for Britain’s next steps towards a socialist 
society,” especially by giving workers a “larger share of the national 
income,” diminishing “existing inequalities of wealth,” and “increas- 
ing democracy in the work place.” 

Now it is true that these are general phrases. But all the same 
they constitute the most specific socialist mandate that a Labor Con- 
ference has given its leaders since Labor became the largest British 
party. They go beyond the 1945 program and are much more definite 
than the ambiguous good intentions expressed in recent official party 
policy documents. That they were accepted by the Executive is as 


good a test as any of the new-found strength of rank and file 
socialists. 


On foreign policy, the Executive sought to take the edge off 
the debate by endorsing a motion sharply condemning the restitution 
of the Krupp property, by reiterating its opposition to German re- 
armament and its support for the admission of Peking’s representa- 
tives to the Security Council in place of the Kuomintang spokesmen. 
But, in the end, it also had to accept the passage of another Bevanite 
motion on foreign affairs which asserted that “we can best serve the 
cause of peace by sticking to our distinctive socialist principles and 
by refusing to subordinate them to American, Russian, or any other 
pressures,” which demanded the expansion of East-West trade; and 
which denounced those who condemn every “rising of oppressed 
peoples as Soviet-inspired plots.” 

(8) It is only necessary to contrast the sense and spirit of these 
two resolutions with the line taken by Attlee, Morrison, and Gaitskell 
in the last two years to realize how far Labor has moved. Even 
though a formal motion criticizing the rearmament program was 
defeated (by only a million out of six million votes), the Labor 
movement has now passed on from the original Bevanite dispute to 
a wider debate on future policy. 


These eight points give adequate reason for socialists in Britain 
and elsewhere to be optimistic. A great tactical victory has been won 
within the Labor Party, and the road has been cleared for a further 
advance towards socialism. But three things remain to be said. First, 
the right wing has lost a battle, but it has not yet lost the war. The 
danger of a split in the party remains, Secondly, it is a real triumph 
for Bevanism—or socialism, as many here would prefer to call this 
shift away from “Laborism’—to win such a battle, but it was in 
part at least a negative triumph. So far, the Left has successfully 
mobilized a mood of protest against the line of the last Labor govern- 
ment. It has not yet produced a workable and constructive program 
for the next one. Thirdly, the greater the influence of the Left be- 
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comes within the Labor Party and the unions, the more bitter will 
become the misrepresentation and smears of the Conservative Party 
and its press, and some temporary electoral damage could be done 
to Labor by the Tories capitalizing on Labor’s internal divisions and 
on the middle-class “nightmare” of Bevanism in office. 


Next, it is true that “Bevanism” is not yet a coherent program. 
But those who criticize it on these grounds do not seem to under- 
stand that it is getting to be a good deal closer to a realistic program 
than anything else now before the British Labor movement. The 
negative phase of the last two years was unavoidable. During that 
time, the rank and file of the Labor Party had to puzzle out what 
had gone wrong with party policy, and why. At the same time, the 
leading Bevanites were being forced by events to broaden the grounds 
of their disagreement with the leadership. Starting with a protest 
against the imposition of charges under the National Health Service, 
they have come to see how these charges were related to rearmament, 
and how rearmament was related to general policy. The contrast 
between Bevan’s original grounds of resignation from the cabinet, 
and his moving speech at Morecambe in which he argued the full 
socialist case, is a striking illustration of the distance he himself has 
travelled in twenty months. 


Finally, there is the electoral impact of growing Bevanite strength 
in the party. The Tories will use two propaganda lines here. They 
will try to present Bevan himself as an ambitious demagogue (the 
“Tito of Tonypandy”), whose reckless bid for power would disrupt 
Anglo-American relations and plunge Britain into economic ruin and 
social chaos. And they will claim that Bevanism is merely the Ker- 
ensky stage of the British revolution, with the Communists lurking in 
the wings. In this, it is interesting to note, they will be helped by the 
malice or stupidity of right wingers such as Gaitskell, Mrs. Braddock, 
and Lawther, all of whom have been talking about Communist 
“infiltration”. 


None of this will have much effect on the Labor rank and file, 
which tends to suspect leaders who are praised by the Tories and 
trust those who are most abused in the “capitalist press.” If socialists 
were to trim their views to win press publicity from their opponents, 
it is felt, there would soon be an end of socialism. But unless Bevan- 
ism can soon work out a clear and positive program for national re- 
covery and social progress, and put it over in the country by a 
propaganda campaign carried out with an intensity that equals the 
fervor of the socialist pioneers, it is possible that a “Bevan scare” 
might be temporarily effective among marginal voters. 


This prospect, however, will not act as a deterrent to the Labor 
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Left, for two reasons, First, it believes that conditions in Britain will 
deteriorate rapidly in the next year and that the people will turn to 
those who seem to have a definite remedy for the crisis. Secondly, 
faced with the choice of a narrow defeat but a strong socialist move- 
ment, or an election victory achieved by raising false hopes, the Left 
would undoubtedly choose the former. For it is convinced that 
another spell of Labor government on the terms of 1950-51 would 
destroy the soul and substance of the Labor Party. 


Postscript: Since the above was written, the right-wing opened 
its counter-offensive within the Parliamentary Labor Party with a mo- 
tion calling for an end to “personal invective” and banning any 
“special groups” within the party. The purpose of this motion, which 
greatly strengthens the leadership’s control over the party caucus in 
the House of Commons, was to liquidate the Bevanites as an or- 
ganized group. All last year, from twenty to forty Bevanites had met 
weekly in the Commons, partly to discuss policy and partly to arrange 
the details of public meetings they have been addressing all over the 
country. Now that group has to be wound up. Some fifty Bevanites 
voted against it on the grounds that it placed further and unreason- 
able restrictions on the liberties of Members of Parliament, but the 
majority followed Attlee. 


Though most of the press treated this incident as the crushing 
of a “left-wing revolt,” the truth of the matter is that Attlee forced 
a showdown to forestall a right-wing revolt. The trade union leaders, 
especially Arthur Deakin, Will Lawther, and Tom Williamson 
(Transport, Miners, General Workers), and some of the extreme 
Right of the Parliamentary Party, had made it clear that Attlee had 
to read the riot act or they would do it themselves without Attlee. 


The Bevanite tactic in answer to this new right-wing offensive 
has been to turn the other cheek. The balance of power within the 
Parliamentary Party is now held by a substantial group of centrists— 
John Strachey, George Strauss, for instance—who have been called 
the “Keep Calm” group. They have no intention of letting matters 
drift towards an open split, and they are ready to throw their weight 
one way or another as the need dictates. Recently, they have begun 
to incline leftwards, By appealing to this group, Bevan and his sup- 
porters can avoid the isolation into which the Right is seeking to 
drive them. 


This explains Bevan’s decision to run against Herbert Morrison 
for the Deputy leadership—and the position of heir apparent to 
Attlee. No one expected Bevan to win. But the mere contest es- 
tablishes him as Number Three, and he was able to win quite a 
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number of votes from the “Keep-Calmers.” Similarly, the Bevanites 
who stood for the Parliamentary Committee—the leadership of the 
opposition in the House—were able to show that they were now 
willing to share responsibility for policy and were not mere dema- 
gogues skulking on the back benches and sniping at all and sundry. 
This again attracts “Keep-Calm” support. 

The larger questions raised by Morecambe, however, remain 
unsettled. Unless the Bevanites can produce a policy, instead of 
mere critical analysis, they cannot make much further headway. They 
may, indeed, slowly fizzle out as other purely protest groups have 
done. But the leading Bevanites are at least aware of this danger. 
They know that a policy is needed—first to serve as the means of 
reuniting the party, and secondly to provide a real alternative to the 
Tories. At present, the Tory government is slightly gaining ground 
in the country, if the Cleveland and High Wycombe by-election are 
any guide. In both cases, the Tory position improved. 

The Right, of course, blames this Tory improvement on the in- 
ternal dissensions in the party, and especially on the Bevan bogey 
raised by the elections to the Executive. But the Left blames it on 
the failure of the Labor Party to present any clear challenge to the 
Tories, and insists that it is Hugh Gaitskell (“the Labor Party is 
permeated with Communists”), Will Lawther (“Bevan has one foot 
in Moscow”), and the other right leaders who have in fact done 
the damage. 


The tragedy of this kind of squabbling is that it is obscuring 
the real issue. The immediate task for British Labor is to work out a 
policy that accords both with the broad decisions taken at More- 
cambe and with Britain’s world position. The swing to the Left 
is real; it is likely to be accelerated by the Republican victory in the 
United States on November 4th, which is bound to lead to increasing 
friction in Anglo-American relations. But however emotionally satis- 
fying such a change may be, it will be no more than an expression 
of protest unless it is focussed towards a definite and realistic policy. 
If the Left can face this challenge as effectively as it has done the 
job. of negative criticism, then new and immense prospects are 
opened up for British socialism. 





Nothing in the world is so powerful as an idea whose time has 
come. 


—Victor Hugo 
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SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN LIFE: 
A REVIEW 


BY ROBERT S. COHEN 


Socialism and American Life is a Princeton University Press 
publication, issued earlier this year. The title may shock the trustees. 
But they can rest easy. There is scarcely another disturbing juxtapo- 
sition in this whole massive work. Conceived in the Princeton program 
of studies in American civilization, its two volumes contain the com- 
bined wisdom of fourteen eminent American students of socialism, 
condensed into 1379 pages, and selling at $17.50 a set or $10 a 
volume. 

The first volume consists of essays; the second is a critical an- 
notated bibliography. They are richly illustrated and handsomely 
bound, clearly printed, and easy to handle despite the size, an ad- 
mirable example of bookmaking. But, as regards content, what could 
have been a standard work on the American Left and its world 
setting fails in all but the inessential. These volumes are hopelessly 
inadequate. They contain innumerable errors of fact, by actual mis- 
statement, by glaring omission, by tendentious phrasing, and by par- 
tial truth. Despite literally thousands of references, they abound with 
undocumented interpretations, most of which are presented as facts. 
The authors purport to present facts with objectivity, but they reek 
with bias, each his own. The bibliography of 575 pages leaves the 
inquiring student with unbalanced and incomplete source material 
on almost every socialist topic of current interest. 

Judged by these qualities (which I will try to illustrate below), 
this symposium scarcely deserves serious notice. Nevertheless, its pub- 
lication does demand the attention of all socialists and other serious 
students of society, for at least three reasons. First, it probably will 
be used for years to come as a standard source book by innocent 
students and professors alike; hence critical discussion is necessary. 
Second, it contains an armory of middle-class arguments and of “au- 
thoritative” and “objective” capitalist disparagements of American 
socialism; therefore it deserves detailed rebuttal from a socialist stand- 
point. Third, its deficiencies need analysis as symptoms of what is 
wrong with American scholarship. I will try, in the limited space 
available, only to mention some of the errors and omissions, to 
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analyze one of the distortions in some detail, and to remark on the 
problems raised by the work as a whole. 


It is clear that the editors set out to provide a guide not only 
to American socialist movements but to socialist movements gener- 
ally. The absence until now of such a guide makes this a highly de- 
sirable project. Moreover, the editors planned to include a treatment 
of the histories and philosophies of socialist movements as well as of 
their cultural and religious aspects. They intend the reader to know 
the why as well as the how and the when. And the essays are by 
writers who, in the view of the editors, are representative “of as many 
different major currents of American political and social opinion as 
possible.” (Preface, p. vii.) About half of the essayists have parti- 
cipated in socialist movements of some sort (and at some time). The 
Socialist Party is well represented by Harry Laidler and G. V. Hart- 
man. Those religious socialist groups that lay emphasis on man’s 
eternal sinfulness and tragedy are spoken for by A. T. Mollegen and 
Will Herberg. Herberg is the only former Communist among these 
authors,- though the writings of another ex-Communist, Benjamin 
Gitlow, are frequently quoted as authoritative reports or interpreta- 
tions of Communist policies and activities. Daniel Bell, former manag- 
ing editor of the New Leader and now an editor of Fortune, writes 
the central essay, 194 pages on the history of Marxian socialism in 
the United States. Sidney Hook writes on the philosophy of Marxian 
socialism in this country. There are Princeton University specialists 
on the early history of socialism in Europe, on American religious 
Utopias and secular experimental colonies, on the arts, and on the 
socialist philosophy of history. And there is a short essay by Paul 
Sweezy on the influence of Marxian economics in America. The 
coverage is good, but its emphasis seems unbalanced: the editorial 
plan devotes 25 pages to the philosophic basis of socialism and 130 
pages to the impact of socialism on the arts. 


There are serious omissions in the points of view represented. 
There is, for example, no author who is in the present cooperative 
movement. But what is more crucial and utterly shocking, especially 
in view of the editorial claim to catholicity, is that there is, among 
the fourteen contributors, no Communist nor any member of the 
dissident Marxist parties. Yet a very large portion of the book is de- 
voted to Communism. With scattered exceptions (notably Sweezy’s 
brief essay), the passages on Communism are written with malice, 
so that the absence of even one Communist in the group fatally un- 
dermines the balance, the clarity, and the completeness of the enter- 
prise. This is true on history, on philosophy, on Soviet policies, on 
the arts, on economic planning, on religion, on Lysenko—the list is 
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endless. Now a non-Communist could, I think, present the Com- 
munist attitude and theories in these matters fairly and accurately. 
But this has not been done here. And, in a symposium devoted in 
major part to the understanding of the Communist Party and its 
principles, the absence of any Communist author is a scholarly scan- 
dal, revealing the extent to which the practice of the social sciences 
in this country reflects their political environment. This reflection 
will be evident in my sampling of objectionable passages. 


Distortions and Misinterpretations 


David Bowers, the late Princeton philosopher who writes here 
on the socialist philosophy of history, incorrectly distinguishes so- 
cialism from “the American democratic view” in a passage which 
might be part of an exposition of socialism itself: 


It [American democracy] differs from socialism in its faith 
that man is thoroughly capable of controlling historical develop- 
ment, and in the corollary faith that such control depends on 
the use of man’s practical intelligence. It also contrasts with so- 
cialism in holding that there is no single climactic to human 
progress but, instead, that progress will continue indefinitely. 


(I, 423.) 


This is the American democratic ideal, to be sure, but its ful- 
fillment, in socialist eyes, needs scientific genius, genuine mass educa- 
tion, and an American socialist society. 


A similarly false distinction appears in the critical essays of the 
bibliography, where Marx’s supposed “reign of a material force in 
history” is contrasted with “the possibility of an ever increasing con- 
trol of nature by human intelligence (as in Dewey)” (II, 193), 
whereas this is precisely one of their points of agreement. Later we 
read that Marxism “does not concede that human desires can manip- 
ulate or alter the course of history” (II, 201), yet the creative role 
of men in directing the course of their future is exactly the major 
emphasis that Lenin put on Marxism (as contrasted perhaps with 
the deterministic emphasis of the early Kautsky). And a final arro- 
gation: “the” scientific viewpoint is especially linked with the Amer- 
ican pragmatism of James and Dewey (II, 210) without any hint 
to the reader that this is a matter of considerable dispute, West as 
well as East. 

Bowers also claims that a major source of what he calls the 
“collectivistic ideal in American practice” is the “dynamic of the 
capitalistic system itself, its ability, that is, to regulate itself in the 
interest of either its own or the public good.” (I, 425.) Bowers for- 
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gets that when capitalist systems as a whole have succeeded in self- 
regulation for their own good, we have called it fascism; prior to 
those “successes,” we have seen, here and abroad, a history of crises, 
unregulated and desperately uncontrollable. As for the public good, 
we have had the benefits of the increasingly oligarchic marketplace, 
modified occasionally by a Bismarck or a New Deal, but usually only 
after the most severe struggles. 


W. E. Moore, a Princeton sociologist, finds that Marxian notions 
of property are so oversimplified in the face of recent corporate legal 
developments in respect to management and capital that “it is fre- 
quently more than a little difficult to identify the capitalist who is 
the presumed enemy of the proletariat.” (I, 541.) Yet a few pages 
later, his colleague Hartman gives some data: “On page 794 of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for July 1947, it is reported that the highest 
ten percent of America’s ‘spending units’ then received 32 percent 
of the country’s total money income as compared with the bottom 
ten percent, who secured but one percent thereof!” (I, 577.) It is 
clear that new and complicated legal distinctions are quite compat- 
ible with sharp economic class distinctions. 


Commenting on the political writer, Franz Borkenau, the editors 
say that “he represents the significant shift of many democratic so- 
cialists away from the ‘utopian socialism’ of the Social Democrats 
before 1914, and towards working for world unity through Anglo- 
American ‘superimperialism.’” (II, 278.) It would be so indelicate 
to say that the Borkenaus have shifted from socialism to capitalism! 


Herberg argues that “in principle . . . revolutionary socialism 
cannot but be anti-national, however much it may claim to be the 
exponent of the ‘higher’ or ‘truer’ welfare of the nation.” (I, 502.) 
How does he support this remarkable blanket denial? He merely re- 
peats it in different words: “only to the degree that it is gradualistic 
in character, and therefore capable of envisioning its goals in terms 
of the piecemeal reconstruction of the national economy, can social- 
ism with any consistency affirm the national interest and see any 
value in national solidarity.” (I, 502-503.) But, we ought to ask, 
what is a nation? Herberg gives no analysis of the concept of nation, 
nor of its range of significant application; nor can the reader find 
an exposition, still less a rebuttal, of that “revolutionary socialist” 
conception of nation that Herberg rejects. Note that Herberg’s whole- 
sale rejection of any thorough-going reconstruction means a priori re- 
jection of the idea of class struggle, and therefore also rejection of 
basic socialist views on the nature of the existing political and social 
order. Indeed, he and also Bell hold that socialism does not even 
participate in the existing society. It is “outside the national com- 
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munity since the latter is a community of the existing order.” (I, 
502.) This is arbitrary in the extreme, for Herberg’s personal defin- 
ition of a national community enables him to exclude any socialist he 
wants to exclude. But of course exclusion is what he is seeking to 
prove, and by implicitly assuming his conclusion in his initial argu- 
ment and definition he is simply arguing in a circle. The play on 
words continues with an amusing insistence on the profundity of 
prepositions, namely that the socialist is not so much outside of so- 
ciety as “he is in but not of it.” (I, 495, referring to I, 217.) But 
why can’t socialists try to change society as a whole? Why must 
critics of thorough-going socialism always cry for “piecemeal recon- 
struction”? Perhaps Sweezy is right when he observes that there is 
a “numerous group in this country who can forgive socialists every- 
thing but a sincere devotion to socialism.” (I, 467.) 

Herberg argues circularly again when he writes that labor unions 
—“to the extent they function as labor unions ... are. . . institutions 
of capitalism, working within the framework of that system.” (I, 
500, his emphasis.) By this arbitrary definition of the phrase “func- 
tion of a labor union,” he excludes political and so-called “revolu- 
tionary” unions from being able to live “in this world.” On the 
other hand, Daniel Bell finds that after World War II, “ ‘Labor’ was 
living in and of the capitalist society. It was represented on govern- 
ment boards and was consulted on policy.” He goes on to write that 
“the rise of totalitarianism and the beginning emergence of a garri- 
son economy here as a response demonstrated that all social groups 
had a common fate if democracy fell. In this respect all other values 
have become subordinate.” (I, 224, my emphasis.) So now we know 
that the Russian “threat” has performed the valuable task of eliminat- 
ing class conflicts from any significant role in American capitalism! 
Likewise, Sidney Hook finds that it is the Soviet impact on the 
United States which explains why there is no socialism in America, 
writing that the Soviet Union “had an enormous influence in pre- 
judicing American workers against anything that was labeled socialist 
or that involved centralized planning on a grand scale.” (I, 451.) 
In like manner, Bell’s only causal explanation of the present anti- 
Communist hysteria is the “seeds of distrust and anxiety” that the 
Communist Party has sown by its “organizational manipulation and 
hard-bitten ideological devotion,” a hysteria which he predicts will 
be “difficult to erase in the bitter years ahead.” (I, 228.) 


Omissions and Half-Truths 


Understatements and omissions continually mislead the unknow- 
ing reader. Laidler, in an explanatory chapter on the modern history 
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of European socialism, states briefly that the Second International 
“lost its effectiveness with the outbreak of war in 1914 and with the 
foundation, in 1919, of the Third International” (I, 66), but he 
gives no explanation of the causes and the circumstances of this im- 
portant downfall. Frequent remarks contrast the Soviet claim to de- 
mocracy with the “dictatorship of the inner circle of Communist 
Party leaders” (Laidler, I, 89), but there is not a word to help the 
reader understand what Communists mean by “democracy” nor a 
hint that Lenin and Stalin have written at length on the distinction 
between dictatorship of a party and dictatorship of the proletariat. 
It is as though UNESCO’s fine symposium on the several meanings 
of democracy (Democracy in a World of Tensions, Chicago, 1950) 
had never been published. One can learn more about the entire prob- 
lem of democracy in Soviet Marxist politics, philosophy, and eco- 
nomics from E. H. Carr’s 113 small pages (The Soviet Impact on the 
Western World, New York, 1947) than from these gigantic tomes. 


Another serious omission occurs in Mollegen’s chapter on the 
religious basis of Western socialism, where the author makes no 
mention, nor does the bibliography, of the many religious leaders 
who have found Communism beneficial and challenging. For exam- 
ple, Rev. Joseph Hromadka, the dean of Czech theologians, was a 
refugee member of the Princeton Theological Seminary throughout 
the recent war who returned to Czechoslovakia and voluntarily re- 
mained there after the 1948 revolution. His many writings through 
this period have had ample coverage in American religious journals, 
and he has personally participated in several interchurch and inter- 
national religious conferences in the West since then. Just this past 
summer, at the Third World Conference on Faith and Order, at 
Lund, Sweden, he reaffirmed: 


I thank God to be allowed to do my work under a Communist 
regime. I know the dangers. . . . I am not tempted to identify 
communism with Christianity. . . . We realize what it means, 
theologically speaking, to walk between life and death. Every 
word, every category, every traditional church activity, has to be 
rethought, reinterpreted, revaluated as to its integrity and rele- 
vance. Many of us have rejected the notion that we can hiber- 
nate behind the old walls of confessional doctrine or church 
constitutions. The tremendous challenge which comes from the 
revolutionary socialist ideology has a salutary effect. (Boston Post, 
AP dispatch, August 19, 1952, my emphasis. ) 


And Hromadka’s Christian position was set forth in detailed opposi- 
tion to that of John Foster Dulles at the session on “Christian Re- 
sponsibility in a Divided World” at the impressive first assembly of 
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the World Council of Churches, in Amsterdam in 1948. (The entire 
proceedings were published here several years ago as Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design, New York, Harper’s n.d., Hromadka’s essay on 
pp. 114-142.) 

From the many smaller documentary distortions, four will be 
sufficient: It is not true that the only intellectuals who have re- 
mained steadfast with the Progressive Party are Paul Robeson and 
Howard Fast, as Bell asserts (I, 397), for we need think only of 
W. E. B. DuBois and Robert M. Lovett, to name two distinguished 
senior citizens and scholars (and I must add that Howard Fast de- 
serves more serious evaluation from this symposium than the solitary 
phrase “a writer of slick historical novels”). It is not accurate to 
write that “Milwaukee, Reading, and Bridgeport carry an indelible 
socialist stamp” (I, 402), nor does Bell provide any evidence to 
convince us. It is not sufficient to write, as does Donald Egbert, a 
Princeton professor of art, archaeology, and architecture, and co- 
editor of this volume, that Soviet attention to folk music is found 
“justified” by the fact that “Stalin is known to be very fond of 
Russian, Georgian, and Ukrainian folk songs” as well as by Stalin’s 
dislike of instrumental music. (I, 700, 701.) Finally, it is almost in- 
comprehensible to find Willard Thorp, a Princeton professor of Eng- 
lish, deciding that Mark Twain “found little to criticize in the 
business practices of the day” (I, 602), as though the Connecticut 
Yankee was really just a simple adventurer, The Golden Age a fairy 
story, and The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg merely an essay in 
doubly subtle meanings. 

A striking editorial omission is noted by the editors when they 
remark, 4 propos of Bismarckian and American trends toward state 
control and ownership within capitalist economy, that in this volume 
“no effort has been made to follow out the implications of this par- 
ticular tendency for recent American public policy.” (I, 9-10.) But 
this is crucial, here and elsewhere, for socialists and others. Why 
omit it? 


Toward the Misunderstanding of Marx 


Anti-socialism has as much of a history as socialism, and I 
would guess just as many variations. That these writers have pro- 
duced, perhaps unwittingly, an anthology of anti-socialism under 
modern capitalism may be illustrated by their treatment of Karl 
Marx and Marxism, Statements are persistently read out of context 
and there does not seem to be even a serious attempt to see them as 
parts of a whole system of thought. The critic puts the meaning that 
suits his own particular purpose on what Marxists say. Ideas are 
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misstated or simply not correctly grasped. The develofiment of the 
Marxist outlook over the decades may be ignored by one critic where- 
as the fact of development and change is seized upon as evidence of 
abandonment of an ideal by another, Reasons given by Marxist 
writers for their beliefs are generally overlooked in the search for 
unconscious motivation or Machiavellian doubletalk. 

Moore finds that the “Marxian theory of economic organization 
slams the door upon a general theory of society” (I, 534) and is 
therefore inadequate for sociology. This must be very nearly a unique 
criticism, since most hostile writers agree with K. R. Popper of the 
London School of Economics in denouncing Marx precisely because 
he has a general theory, instead of a lot of little piecemeal theories 
of this and that social event, as Popper wants. (See K. R. Popper, 
The Open Society and its Enemies, Princeton, 1950.) Hook and 
others find that Marxism is a doctrine of fatalism and inevitability, 
despite Engels’ famous alternative “socialism or barbarism,” and 
Daniel DeLeon’s “socialism or feudal capitalism.” Another example 
is given by Bell and Bowers who find man, in the Marxian socialist 
view, subject to a “force beyond his control, [namely] the mechan- 
ism of ecoromic power” (I, 410), a distortion which was fought out 
before 1905—for example by Lenin against the so-called Economists. 
(In this connection, the authors could have referred their readers to 
Lenin’s pamphlet What is to be Done? or to a history such as E. H. 
Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, Vol. I, New York, 1950, Ch. 1.) 
Man is not mechanically and inextricably subject to such laws, in 
Marxian theory; on the contrary, socialists of all varieties agree with 
Marxism that man can make his own life and build his own world 
if only he will learn, and then act on his learning. Bowers adds to 
the confusion by stating that the socialist goal is a static society 
because socialists hold it to be attainable, and moreover, “in remain- 
ing static, it is also anti-human.” (I, 418.) This means, I suppose, 
that only a “dynamic” vision which cannot actually be achieved has 
genuinely humane properties! Incidentally none of these basic mis- 
interpretations or distortions are proved by quotations from Marxist 
writers. They are the essayists’ own views of what Marxists ought to 
mean and imply by their Marxism. 


Engels, Egbert, and Housing 


One of the most serious distortions of Marxism deserves some 
analysis. Professor Egbert writes, concerning the recurrent need for 
cheap housing: 


The ‘orthodox’, or theoretically revolutionary, Marxist usually 
takes the position expressed by Engels in The Housing Question 
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(1872) that new housing for the proletariat is to be rejected 
before the revolution, for fear that by thus ameliorating the con- 
dition of the masses their zeal for bringing about a revolution will 
be lessened and the revolution thereby postponed. In the mean- 
time, the only kind of additional housing to be countenanced 


is housing seized from wealthy capitalists by the proletariat. 
(I, 646, his emphasis. ) 


But this is not the position that Engels took. He was criticizing 
the attitude of Proudhon and others toward workers’ housing, saying, 
in his 1887 preface to the second edition, “The essence of the big 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois solutions of the ‘housing question’ is 
that the worker should own his own dwelling,” and again that “this 
bourgeois utopia . . . would give each worker the ownership of his 
own little home and thus chain him in semi-feudal fashion to his 
particular capitalist.” (The Housing Question in Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, Moscow, 1950, two-volume edition, I. 499, 503.) 
Engels specifically refers to home ownership and not to the provision 
of rental housing. What is the context? He first examines ownership 
as a solution for rural workers at a time when in Germany, Ireland, 
and elsewhere, depressed home industry was growing. He then ex- 
tends the analysis to other categories of workers who are, or may be, 
bound to their jobs by housing ties. He quotes from a letter of Marx’s 
daughter, Eleanor Aveling, who in 1886 wrote a description of some 
miserable “low-cost” housing outside of Kansas City, and Engels com- 
ments: “The workers must shoulder heavy mortgage debts in order 
to obtain even these dwellings, and now become the slaves of their 
employers for fair. They are tied to their house, they cannot go away, 
and must put up with whatever working conditions are offered 
them.” (P. 517,) Is this not part of a remarkably accurate descrip- 
tion of the future American “company towns?” 


With regard to public or other large-scale workers’ housing, En- 
gels offers some observations. He predicts that future state, munici- 
pal, private, and philanthropic ventures will build only the tiniest 
fraction of the housing required, as was illustrated by the micro- 
scopic achievement of the Public Works Act in England during the 
1860s. (P. 548.) Engels devotes another section (pp. 550-552 to a 
painful description, quoted from the Manchester Weekly Times of 
July 20, 1872, of a workers’ quarter that he had described earlier in 
his classic account of The Condition of the Working Class in England 
in 1844: the workers’ conditions after thirty years had degenerated 
considerably, especially with respect to housing. He concludes that it 
is “folly to hope for an isolated solution of the housing question or 
of any other social question affecting the lot of the workers.” Is it 
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strange that Marx and Engels, thenceforth, should look with skepti- 
cism on proposals for adequate workers’ housing, that they should 
find the capitalist norm to be radical discrepancies between proposals 
and laws on the one hand and enforcement on the other? (The 
Housing Question has a description of the enforcement of an English 
housing law which might apply verbatim to our Harlems, P. 540.) 


Engels is not opposing public housing. He is giving reasons for 
distrusting capitalist schemes, whether connected with the supposed 
automatically increasing standard of living, or of the ameliorative 
legal type. He is, moreover, attacking those socialists who, with 
Proudhon, put emphasis on “the abolition of rented dwellings as... . 
one of the most fruitful and magnificent aspirations which has ever 
sprung from the womb of the revolutionary idea, [which] must be- 
come one of the primary demands of the Social Democracy.” (Italics 
in original, quoted by Engels, P. 515.) 


I suggest that Egbert has simply not understood Engels. There 
is no question of a rejection of new housing; there is only a fusion of 
concrete sorrow at human misery with analysis (within his contem- 
porary context) of socialist proposals for amelioration. That home 
owners have been conservative is, indeed, argued by Engels, but only 
with respect to landowning peasants. With respect to homeowners who 
engage in home industry, he predicts rapid proletarianization. For 
factory workers, he finds homeowning to be quantitatively inadequate 
and socially semi-feudal. Egbert’s quoted remark about seizure of 
homes comes from Engels’ statement that, in the larger towns (but 
specifically not the new industrial towns) there are “already in exist- 
ence sufficient buildings for dwellings . . . to remedy immediately any 
real ‘housing shortage,’ given rational utilization of them.” (pp. 517- 
518.) This is no universal dogma about all cities in all countries at 
all times, and in any case it makes no proposal whatever for seizure 
“in the meantime,” as Egbert put it. On the contrary, Engels says 
on the very next page, explicitly, that “rational utilization” will be 
possible “immediately the proletariat has conquered political power.” 
(P. 518.) This clearly refers to the period after social revolution 
and not to seizure “in the meantime.” 


Is it too much to ask that socialists be read as a whole, that their 
contexts be examined, that their references to conditions be under- 
stood, that their predictions be not misconstrued as advocacies? 
Shouldn’t the scholar examine the record since their predictions were 
made? Hasn’t Engels’ unhappy account of the prospective capitalist 
housing situation, written eighty years ago, been remarkably correct? 
Isn’t it distortion to summarize Engels’ pamphlet as a rejection of 
housing for miserable people in fear they might become less miserable? 
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It seems clear that what Engels actually did was reject certain hous- 
ing schemes because he thought they would increase misery. 


An Undependable Bibliography 


Turning to the second volume, we find a work of great detail 
which will undoubtedly be useful for many purposes but which, in 
view of the vast amount of time and effort that must have gone into 
its preparation, is surprisingly undependable. There is no title index. 
Marx and Engels are the only socialist writers whose works are con- 
veniently listed in one place (pp. 34-39). There are important cases 
where the reader is told about an out-of-print edition when a new 
and revised one is readily available, for example Dobb’s Soviet Eco- 
nomic Development Since 1917 (London and New York, 1948) and 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s Soviet Communism: A New Civilization 
(3rd ed., London, 1947). There is little help in the location of criti- 
cal reviews of significant works, yet in the elucidation and appraisal 
of controversial literature this is a necessity. A similar difficulty arises 
from the lack of any guide through the vast range of periodical and 
pamphlet materials within which the student of socialism is easily 
overwhelmed. And, to make matters worse, the coverage on a given 
topic is frequently and inexcusably out-of-date: for example, on So- 
viet educational theory and practice, 25 of 27 references were pub- 
lished before 1937, and none of several good post-war works are cited! 

The list of inadequacies can be continued further. There is no 
general subject index through which the reader might find the several 
socialist and critical sources on a given person or a particular topic, 
and the few listings of this kind which appear in the index are not 
overly informative. For example, the references listed for “Plato” give 
no account of any Marxist or other socialist critique of the great 
Greek philosopher. And, incredibly, there is not a single reference to 
Keynes in the index of the bibliography, much less to even one 
Marxist critique of Keynesian economics! 

Rather than burden the reader with further bibliographical details 
of omission and correction, it seems wiser and more useful to MR 
readers simply to list some of the important works which are alto- 
gether omitted from this massive listing of works on socialism. I stress 
that I include here only works which are indispensable to an under- 
standing of socialist ideas and tendencies in the world as it is taking 
shape under the impact of the Russian and Chinese revolutions: John 
Maynard, Russia in Flux and The Russian Peasant and Other Studies; 
J. D. Bernal, The Freedom of Necessity; Fritz Sternberg, Capitalism 
and Socialism on Trial; Mao Tse-Tung, The New Democracy, On 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship, and all other available works; Liu 
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Shao Ch’i, On Inner Party Struggle, Nationalism and International- 
ism, and other works of this leading Chinese socialist theorist; Harold 
Laski, The American Democracy, Reflections on the Revolution of 
Our Time, and Faith, Reason, and Civilization; R. W. Sellars and 
others, Philosophy for the Future; Leon Trotsky, The Revolution Be- 
trayed; Labor Research Association, Monopoly Today, and all edi- 
tions of Labor Fact Book; F. J. Sheed, Communism and Man; Alex- 
ander Miller, The Christian Significance of Karl Marx; B. Farring- 
ton, Science and Politics in the Ancient World, and all other works; 
Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era; J. Kuczynski, A Short History of 
Labor Conditions under Industrial Capitalism; Marcel Prenant, Bio- 
logy and Marxism; Joseph Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social 
Classes; A. Gramsci, all works of this prominent Italian Marxist; 
UNESCO, Human Rights and Democracy in a World of Tensions; A. 
Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law. These are but a selection from various 
fields at random. Among the completely unmentioned periodicals 
are: Communist Review, the theoretical organ of the British Com- 
munist Party; La Pensée, the leading French rationalist-socialist re- 
view; New Times, the Soviet political commentary; People’s China, 
a Chinese Communist weekly survey—just a start on Communist 
journals of importance. The omissions of non-Communist and anti- 
Communist sources are almost as serious. 


An especially striking omission is the lack of any compilation of 
Soviet and other Marxist and socialist materials in translation. In 
addition to the comprehensive unedited and uneditorialized coverage 
of the Soviet press and major journals which is provided by the mag- 
nificent weekly Current Digest of the Soviet Press, there is an em- 
barrassing abundance of other translated materials in such sources 
as: Soviet Studies (Glasgow), Anglo-Soviet Journal (London), Phil- 
osophy and Phenomenological Research (Buffalo), the several Bul- 
letins on Soviet education, law, medicine, music, and literature of the 
English Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR, the English 
Index to Soviet Medical Periodicals, the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Guide to Russian Scientific Periodical Literature, the 
Russian book translation project of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the many translations published by Lawrence and Wishart 
of London and International Publishers of New York, the numerous 
works of the Foreign Languages Publishing House in Moscow, the 
frequent reviews and translations in ordinary general as well as spe- 
cialized periodicals, and so forth. Indeed, to the neophyte the re- 
sources are overwhelming, and the situation cries out for a guide— 
and I have sampled here only from those in English. Yet this large 
bibliographical guide discourages those who look for materials in 
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translation by actually stating that there are “relatively few items 
available in English translation”! (II, vi.) 


Why? Why? 


There is one crucial unanswered question: why is there so little 
socialism in the United States? Bell finds that welfare in this country 
is an individualistic concept which cannot bear a collectivistic taint, 
and he summarizes with Max Weber’s aphorism: “He who seeks the 
salvation of souls, his own as well as others, should not seek it along 
the avenue of politics.” (I, 405.) To which we need only respond 
that politics is not a voluntary matter. As Bell says so fittingly of the 
Socialist Party in the past decade, we might say of him, of Weber, 
and of so many “objective” scientists: “Like the ostrich in the Slavic 
parable, they put their heads in the sand and thought no one was 
looking.” (I, 225.) The inescapable importance of political and eco- 
nomic action is not a matter of choice. Retreat from politics will 
always be defeat in politics. 

There are more solid reasons for the weakness of American so- 
cialism, I think. Werner Sombart, in his radical days early in the 
century, decided that “on the reefs of roast beef and apple pie social- 
istic Utopias of every sort are sent to their doom.” (I, 216.) Bell 
mentions other reasons, such as the agrarian basis of so much Amer- 
ican life, swinging radical and conservative in response to business 
cycles; and the general pragmatic anti-theoretical temper of our 
culture. But these are symptoms, not causes, and Bell takes as his 
basic causal explanation the hypothesis that socialism is afflicted with 
Weber’s struggle between ethics and politics. He concludes that the 
socialist movement could not “relate itself to the specific problems 
of social action in the here-and-now, give-and-take political world 

. it could only act, and then inadequately, as the moral, but not 
political, man in immoral society.” (I, 217.) This is doubtless partly 
true, but it is a strategic characterization of party programs, not the 
deep philosophical judgment it pretends to be. And when Bell does 
turn to strategy, he says that the eternal desire of socialists for the 
final jump into Utopia leads to “the basic problem of socialist 
strategy,” namely, “how to discipline this chiliastic zeal and hold it 
in readiness.” (I, 219.) Would that self-control had really been the 
basic problem of socialist strategy! 

Professor Moore is nearer the mark, I believe, when he points to 
“what may be called the ‘mythology of the classless society’, or, in its 
more sophisticated form, ‘the mythology of the open-class society.’ ” 
(I, 544.) And then he adds that the realistic restrictions on social 
mobility have led, in our relatively free political system, to pressure 
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groups within the established framework which seek to modify the 
existing order, rather than to revolutionary class-consciousness. He 
adds that the typical American lives in a heterogeneous world, that 
for him “the broad issues are not necessarily regarded as more fun- 
damental, for the individual’s primary orientation is to the multi- 
plicity of distinctions that lie closer to hand.” (I, 546.) But, sound 
as this seems, it explains too much; for if, as he says, American so- 
cialism has operated in an environment made hostile by possibilities of 
political redress of grievances, then the millions of unorganized work- 
ers, that ill-kept third of a nation, the depressed Negroes and Mexi- 
cans, all living without an open-class feeling, should have provided 
a more fertile soil for radical politics. 


No, the answer will not be found in Moore’s further distasteful 
analysis of what he calls the “clientele” of the American socialist 
groups. Since he sees so many aiternative opportunities open to those 
with grievances, he transforms our question into its opposite: “Why 
are there any socialists in the United States?” (I, 553, his emphasis.) 
One might predict the outcome of this approach, which undermines 
any rational basis for socialism in America: “the [Communist] 
Party’s numerical strength or weakness seems to be one indication of 
the number of possessed and desperate men in search of social salva- 
tion.” (I, 556.) Similarly, Bell locates the emotional appeal of Com- 
munism at a neurotic psychological level, in a “seductive myth of 
‘humanity’s salvation through the rebellion.’ . . . and beyond that 
[in] ‘acquiescence in the mysterious and imperative law of his- 
tory....’” He then goes on to quote with approval from the reported 
psychoanalysis of a Communist whose “extensive sublimation [in the 
Party] performed the same function of preventing anxiety as did 
the oceanic feeling or religious faith in other individuals and in other 
cultural periods.” (1, 398, quoting from Raymond Aron, “Politics 
and the French Intellectual,” Partisan Review, July-August 1950 pp. 
588-599, and from Dr. Henry Lowenfeld, “Some Aspects of a Com- 
pulsion Neurosis,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, January 1944, p. 9.) 
One can only wonder how he can generalize so glibly, or whether he 
has modestly omitted the vast data needed to justify the generalization. 


Altogether these ideological, psychological, and wishful explan- 
ations will not do, They rest, in crucial ways, on the much-abused 
conception that America is an exception to capitalist norms, but they 
do not come to grips with the orthodox socialist view that the Amer- 
ican economic system is not different but later. It is by analysis of 
American capitalism that we will answer our question about Amer- 
ican socialism; and only if it can be shown that such analysis reveals 
radically different behavior in the entire historical economy, should 
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one take refuge in a doctrine of exceptionalism. The contributors fail 
to do this, offering, instead of economic analysis, interpretation of 
democratic political institutions which have in the past been basically 
preservative. If political measures had, independently, really changed 
the behavior of our capitalist economy, the authors would have been 
able to point out basic economic innovations. The most interesting 
argument is given by Moore who finds the fact that socialist parties 
flourish in capitalist Europe, but not in capitalist America—‘‘whose 
economic level is by no means less industrially advanced than Europe” 
(1, 543) —evidence of the exceptional status of America. He uses this 
as crude confirmation of his criticism of the Marxian socialist analysis 
of capitalism. But this argument substitutes quantitative comparison 
of economic productivity at a historical moment for analysis of the 
stage of relative maturation in the historically late American economic 
system. Since his argument contains no comparison of maturation 
stages, no conclusion follows from Moore’s evidence. 


Sweezy’s concluding remarks give some illumination on the fail- 
ure of American socialism. After listing some forms of subordination 
of general civic values to those of capitalism (universities’ control, 
business unionism, lack of a feudal heritage to obstruct full capitalist 
expansion, and so on), he remarks that our two recent wars seem to 
have rescued our economy from just the sort of massive crisis which 
“might have been the beginning of fundamental political realign- 
ments.” (I, 486.) He continues: “But by the late thirties the New 
Deal had lost its momentum and was visibly disintegrating. In the 
absence of an international crisis the Republicans would probably 
have come to power in 1940 with nothing to offer but old slogans 
and some new faces. Once again, however, war came to the rescue 
of American capitalism, bringing in its wake unparalleled wealth and 
power and postponing the day of reckoning. History thus repeats it- 
self, though he would indeed be bold who would prophesy the length 
of the return engagement.” The causal reciprocity of capitalism and 
war thus receives fresh confirmation from this suggestive analysis, 
and the import of a long-term peace is underlined. 


A Concluding Challenge 


What does this sampling lead us to conclude? By virtue of their 
comprehensiveness, these volumes might provide a starting point for 
much research, but I fear they will have a reverse effect. Compre- 
hensiveness itself, the supposed diversity of the authors’ views, Prince- 
ton respectability, lack of competition, undeniably unique biblio- 
graphy (for all its faults), impressive format, scholarly inertia, all 
may make this the authoritative work which will serve to render 
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further research on American socialism appear to be superfluous. 
The authors’ conclusions, which are frequently more biased than the 
bodies of their essays, may become standard interpretations. In short, 
these volumes illustrate Sweezy’s remarks on the conservatism and 
timidity of American academics (I, 484); their use and acceptance 
will be a serious blow to scholarship, and an important challenge to 
the whole American Left. The immediate challenge is tactical: how 
best to meet distortion with truth, to counter subtle advocacy of 
existing social arrangements with open advocacy of more promising 
ones? 

But, more than that, Socialism and American Life challenges us 
to face, undogmatically and with frankest mutual criticism, the fail- 
ures of socialism in America which it so massively documents. And 
it must be supplemented by realistic appraisals of those genuine, 
though limited, successes which American socialist, Communist, and 
labor union groups have achieved, and which this symposium utterly 
ignores. Historical analysis will provide insight; but history never 
wholly repeats. Solutions of present problems and transformation of 
present weakness may be well beyond the power of the American 
Left today; the real problem for American socialists is to determine 
what that power actually is, what its concrete limitations permit, and 
what, in the face of current conservative domination, are the possi- 
bilities an open future provides. Action based on correct answers to 
these questions can be decisive in the world’s history just ahead. 





AMERICAN "'KNOW-HOW'"' 


In order to increase the number of replies to a questionnaire or 
survey and get more honest opinions, it is common practice to elim- 
inate the need for signatures. However, if the names of respondents 
would be helpful in interpreting your returns, try this ingenious sys- 
tem of pinholes. Somewhere on the answer sheet, run three or four 
lines of dots or periods, perhaps in a section titled “Remarks.” Give 
each name on the mailing list a number, then make pinholes within 
the dots so as to accurately identify the questionnaire. For example, 
number 538 would have pinholes in the fifth dot, top line . . . third 
dot, middle line . . . and eighth dot, bottom line. Thus, when the 
questionnaire is returned, you simply locate the pinholes to determine 
the number, then look up the name registered after that number! 


—Advertisement in U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 3, 1952, p. 104 
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find honest and intelligent thinking or writing about United States and 
world problems. MR gives me this. 


Could we really ask for a better compliment? And on the morning 
after the election results were known, the following brief note was sent us 
by an old friend, an outstanding college professor of international reputation: 


Like everyone else, I am trying to face this morning—what do we 
do now? My first act is the enclosed $10 for MR. I sent my $15 mem- 
bership to the Associates last week. . . . All the best to you, and courage 
to us all. 


Surely, our friend is right that one of the first things you do in the 
face of the Republican landslide is support the Left press—and, we want 
to remind our readers, that means not only MR. 

The Progress Report sent out by Monthly Review Associates in October 
gave you news of MR’s recent growth. It was something rather new in Left 
circles—an appeal for funds not to save a periodical from dying but to 
help continue its steady growth. And yet the Report didn’t tell the whole 
story: we’re in more trouble now than we were two months ago. The reason 
is not that anything bad has happened in the meantime; on the contrary, 
we have so much good material to publish that both of our last two issues 
have had to be 48-pages. (You will notice that we have stopped labeling 
48-page issues “special.” They aren’t any more, and it is unlikely that they 
will be in the future.) But 48-page issues put the whole budget up, and 
we can only rely on you to come through with the necessary financial sup- 
port. So far, we have never been wrong to rely on you, and we’re sure we 
won't be this time. But just a reminder, anyway: if you haven’t yet joined 
the Associates, please do so right away, and for as much as you can afford. 

We call your attention again to our special Xmas gift rates for subs 

see leaflet). Remember, please, that this is a special offer which expires on 
January 1, 1953. Take advantage of it NOW. 

And while we are on the subject of Xmas gifts, may we remind you 
again of our various bargains in good books, and good books plus subs tc 
MR? Study the leaflet, and don’t delay your orders. 

The New York Compass commenced publication in the same month as 
MR (May, 1949), and for three and a half years it spoke out courageously 
for the principles which have traditionally been shared by American liberals 
and socialists alike. Growing financial difficulties finally forced it to sus- 
pend publication last month (that’s another reminder for you to join the 
Associates). There is no use disguising the severity of the loss to the Left. 

The Compass will be sorely missed—especially, for most of its readers, 
the brilliant daily column of I. F. Stone, author of The Hidden History of 
the Korean War. They will be glad to learn, therefore, that Monthly Review 
Press is publishing a collection of Stone’s best writings of the Cold War 
period. We know Stone fans will buy the book. We hope others will, too. 
(Details on the back cover.) 

One final note on the death of the Compass. All sorts of ugly rumors 
are circulating about the role played by Corliss Lamont. It is definitely not 
true that Lamont was responsible for the death of the Compass; on the 
contrary, it was largely through his unselfish support that the paper was 
able to keep alive as long as it did. The Left owes Lamont a debt of grati- 
tude. Please help to set this record straight 
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The Best 
of I. F. Stone 


A collection of the finest writings of the Cold War era 
by the author of "The Hidden History of the Korean War" 


. . « Analytical . . . controversial . . . satirical. 


This new volume will contain a long introductory 
essay, never published before, on the history of the period 
as seen by a crusading newspaperman. 


Publisher: Monthly Review Press 

Tentative Publication Date: early 1953 
Probable Price: $3.50 
PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER ONLY $2. 


Send for your copy NOW, and save $1.50 





Suggested Order Form 





Monthly Review Press, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send ‘ copies of The Best of |. F. Stone at the 
pre-publication price of $2 per copy to: 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


| enclose dollars. 











